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On The Disagreement 


Between Freud and Adler*¥ 
by 
Kenneth Mark Colby M.D. 


_ Freud and Adler were at one time colleagues who 

parted ways is well known. The partisan emotions arous- 
ed by their disagreement still echo. Indeed, feelings have ob- 
seured the facts to a degree that today few are acquainted 
with the setting of the dispute or the precise content of the 
scientific differences which led to a permanent break between 
the two men. 

Freud! has given an account of Adler’s secession from 
the psychoanalytic group along with a critique of his theories. 
A biography of Adler by Bottome? presents Adler’s side and 
describes the relationship between them prior to the separa- 
tion. According to Bottome an article appeared in Vienna’s 
Neue Freie Presse ridiculing Freud’s book, Die Traum- 
deutung. Adler, then unknown to Freud, wrote a reply in 
the same publication defending Freud’s views. Freud sent 
Adler a posteard asking him to join the psychoanalytic dis- 
cussion group. Bottome comments, ‘‘this postcard has a 
certain importance since it shows quite clearly that Adler 
was never a pupil of Freud’s, as his opponents always claim, 
and never had a didactic analysis.”’ 


Exactly when this occurred is not clear.. At one point 
Bottome states that Adler had ‘‘joined the psychoanalysts in 
1900.’ Freud! reports: ‘‘From the year 1902 onwards a 
number of young medical men gathered around me with the 
express intention of learning, practising, and spreading 
knowledge of psychoanalysis. The stimulus came from a 
colleague who had himself experienced the beneficial effect 
of analytic therapy.’’ Stekel? says he was the stimulus who 
suggested the founding of a discussion group. He also 
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mentions Adler’s postcard stating that it ‘‘invited him to 
our group’s first meeting.’’ He gives no date but Wittels# 
adds to the confusion by stating, ‘‘in the year 1903 Freud 
founded a circle . . . its first members were Wilhelm Stekel, 
Alfred Adler, Max Kahane and Rudolf Reitler.’’ 

Anyway, somewhere around 1902 the psychoanalytic 
group was established and became the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society. Adler participated in the discussions and contrib- 
uted ideas of his own. As the years went by it was seen that 
these ideas sharply conflicted with those of Freud. Un. 
doubtedly there were personality factors involved as is 
illustrated by Adler’s remark to Freud in one of the meet- 
ings, ‘‘Do you think it is much pleasure for me to stand for 
my whole life in your shadow?’’ Finally in 1911 the Society 
decided to devote several meetings to hearing Adler present 
an organized and comprehensive report of his theories which 
the members could then discuss at length. 

The accounts234 of the Freud-Adler disagreement men- 
tion these meetings as a climax in their relationship. Bottome 
states: ‘‘There were three meetings of the group for a full 
discussion of their differences, and then the question was put 
to a vote. Were Adler’s views compatible with his remaining 
in the psychoanalytic group — or not? Adler was outvoted, 
the majority remained with Freud and flourished under his 
increasing discipline; but Adler, the heretic, left — taking 
nine like-minded heretics with him.’’ Stekel reports, ‘‘One 
Freudian after another got up and denounced, in well- 
prepared speeches, the new concepts of Adler. Even Freud, 
himself, read a paper against his pupil. The atmosphere 
was very tense, but the excitement reached its peak when 
one of the members, Max Steiner, a faithful shieldbearer of 
Freud’s, pointed out that Adler’s theories were so different 
from the views of our master that one might question Ad- 
ler’s justification in being a member of our circle. Steiner’s 
remark sounded like a motion. I argued that we should at- 
tempt to find the common denominator in the different 
theories. . . However the majority was against Adler; there- 
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upon he and eight of his adherents left the room. Adler 
at this time was a fanatical socialist and all his followers were 
partisans.’ 

Wittel’s account of the discussion reads: ‘‘The Freudian 
adepts made a mass attack on Adler, an attack almost unex- 
ampled for its ferocity even in the fiercely contested field of 
psychoanalytic controversy. I was no longer a member of 
the circle. Stekel told me that the onslaught produced on 
his mind the impression of being a concerted one. Freud 
had a sheaf of notes before him, and with gloomy mien 
seemed prepared to annihilate his adversary. The climax 
of the counter-attack came on the fifth evening, when a 
member of the Society proposed that Adler should be invited 
to leave that body, now that he had set himself in irreconcil- 
able opposition to its chief. This was the not altogether 
creditable way in which Freud alienated the most notable 
among his disciples.’’ 

Since these particular meetings of the Psychoanalytic 
Society, held in February 1911, were of such crucial signifi- 
cance, a more factual account of what occurred should be of 
historical worth. Fortunately the verbatim statements of 
the discussants were recorded by the Society secretary. Copies 
of these minutes are now in the possession of Dr. Siegfried 
Bernfeld who was good enough to make them available for 
study and who helped me in translating them from German 
into English. As accurate documents they are subject to 
the flaws of short-hand recording, perhaps missing emotional 
under and overtones, but providing valuable additions and 
corrections to the inadequate reports quoted above. 

Adler read three papers in the course of these meetings. 
The last, on Feb. 1, 1911 entitled The Masculine Protest As 
the Central Problem of Neurosis, summarized most of his 
ideas and so I shall give an abstract of it. Henceforth the 
quotation marks will designate translated fragments of the 
secretary’s minutes. 

Adler’s paper begins with his basic thesis that ‘‘the 
phenomena of repression, as described by Freud, form an 
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important chapter for the neurotic and normal psyche but 
they likewise contain the very instinctual forces from which 
neuroses stem.’’ He doubts whether repression is the motivat- 
ing force in a neurosis, it being only something found in 
examining a disturbed psyche. The concept of ego-instinct 
has become meaningless because it is stated that repression 
takes place under the pressure of culture while if one asks 
from where does culture originate the answer is, from re- 
pression. He views the ego-instinct ‘‘as an attitude against 
the external world, a wish for esteem, a striving for power, 
for mastery, for wanting to be superior. . . The position of 
the child to a given environment takes place along with a 
defiant attitude due to which he adheres to childish faults 
and to sexual naughtiness. In neurotic girls this defiance 
brings about the fantasy and wish for submission to order to 
injure the mother. In neurotic men this defiance causes 
nocturnal emissions, premature ejaculation and impotence — 
maneuvers by which they try to protect themselves against 
sexuality.’’ 

To explain this rebellion and defiance Adler mentions 
two factors: 1) inferiority feelings in connection with the 
inferiority of certain organs; 2) fear of a feminine role. The 
latter gives rise to the masculine protest in which men attempt 
to assert their superiority over woman. ‘‘Olfaction, con- 
ceived by Freud as libidinal, is a neurotic fraud. The patient 
maintains women have a bad smell in order to depreciate 
them.’’ This motive exists also in Don Juan types, necro- 
philiacs and sadists. ‘‘In the incest complex the boy sees 
that it is manly to be superior and wants intercourse with 
his mother to raise himself above her and depreciate her. 
How much libido or whether libido is involved at all is com- 
pletely a matter of indifference. . . Love affairs with maid 
servants and governesses, masturbation and nocturnal emis- 
sions are security measures against depreciation and serve 
only the masculine trait of not being compelled to humble 
one’s self before a woman.’’ Adler concludes: ‘‘One can 
no longer speak of a complex of libidinal wishes and fan- 
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tasies; it becomes necessary to understand the Oedipus com- 
plex as a partial phenomenon of a larger psychic dynamism, 
as a phase of the masculine protest — a concept through which 
more important insights into the characterology of neurotics 
become possible.’’ 

A discussion of Adler’s ideas then began and extended 
throughout the next three meetings of the Society. I shall 
quote most of Freud and Adler’s remarks verbatim and 
summarize the comments of the other discussants. 

Freud opened by saying: ‘‘First of all, Adler’s works 
are difficult to understand because of his abstract manner. . . 
Personally I take it ill of the author that he speaks of the 
same things without designating them by the same names 
which they already have and without trying to bring his 
new terms into relation with the old. Thus one has the im- 
pression that repression exists in the masculine protest; 
either the latter coincides with the former or it is the same 
phenomenon under different viewpoints. I have touched 
on these viewpoints in my own writings. For example, the 
concepts of flight into illness and of the secondary gains of 
illness coincide in fact with much of what Adler has brought 
out. But one looks in vain for a discussion of these thoughts 
in his works. Even our old idea of bisexuality is called 
psychic hermaphroditism by him as if it were something 
else. . . 

‘“‘Two traits are evident in Adler’s works: 1) an anti- 
sexual trend (in an unpublished paper he already speaks of 
an asexual infantile history) and 2) a trend against the value 
of the details of the phenomenology of neuroses. Adler has 
advocated the unity of neuroses, which is trivial, since ac- 
cording to psychoanalysis neuroses have basically the same 
etiology and the same mechanisms. Rather what he asserts 
is actually the sameness of all neuroses. This trend is meth- 
odologically deplorable and condemns his whole work to 
sterility. . . 

**T do not consider these Adlerian doctrines insignificant 
and would like to predict that they will make a great im- 
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pression, at first damaging psychoanalysis very much. The 
great impression has two sources: 1) it is obvious that a 
remarkable intellect with a great talent for writing is work- 
ing on these matters, 2) the whole doctrine has a reactionary 
and retrograde character which thereby offers a larger num- 
ber of pleasure premiums. For the most part it deals with 
biology instead of psychology and instead of the psychology 
of the unconscious it concerns surface phenomena, i.e., ego 
psychology. Finally, it deals with general psychology rather 
than the psychology of libido — sexuality. Thus to attain 
superiority the doctrine will capitalize on the still existing 
latent resistances in every psychoanalyst. At first it will 
harm the development of psychoanalysis while remaining 
sterile as far as psychoanalytic results are concerned. . . 

‘‘The entire presentation of neurosis is seen from the 
standpoint of the ego and considered from the ego just as 
the neurosis itself appears to the ego. It is ego psychology 
deepened by knowledge of the psychology of the unconscious. 
Therein lies the strength and weakness of Adler’s presenta- 
tion. Adler continuously mixes up primary and secondary 
things. But insofar as they offer a keenly perceived ego- 
psychology, his works contain real worth. . . It is character- 
istic that Adler never discovers new things — such as we 
psychoanalysts discover — but merely reinterprets them. . . 
When he accuses Freudian pupils of always finding only the 
same things, he himself provides even more stereotypes. 
Again and again we hear only of wishes for superiority, of 
security and of protection. . . 

‘*Of course the ego must come into consideration in every 
neurotic manifestation. The ego plays exactly the same role 
in the genesis of neurosis as in the genesis of the dream, 
where the individual wishes to sleep. In a similar manner 
there must be an ego wish in every neurosis. However, as 
little as this wish to sleep explains to us the detail of the 
dream, so little will the ego-motive of masculine protest 
elarify for us the origin and variety of neurosis. If Adler 
incessantly gives us the ego-motivations for neuroses, then 
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other motivations, interesting to us cannot be substituted. . . 
The core of a neurosis is the anxiety of the ego confronted 
by libido and Adler’s presentation has only reinforced this 
interpretation. . . 

‘*Finally, I would like to mention one more point in this 
detailed critique. One becomes absolutely muddled from 
Adler’s concepts whether a neurosis is a defense of the ego 
(a gain from illness) or whether it represents a failure of 
this defense. Today it was said that the neurosis is evoked 
as a defense while at other times Adler states a neurosis 
originates from the failure of the masculine protest. This 
shows that a coherent interpretation of neurosis on the basis 
of Adler’s doctrine is simply impossible. It is character 
theory but it repeats only the usual misconceptions of the 
ego. It is the denial of the unconscious — of which the ego 
itself is guilty and which here is reformulated as a theory.’’ 

Adler replied to Freud’s comments: ‘‘the sexual refer- 
ences described by Freud are found in neuroses. But my 
findings show that whatever one sees as sexual, behind it are 
much more important connections, namely the masculine pro- 
test disguised under sexuality. Concerning the objection 
that the masculine protest coincides with repression, I have 
tried to show today that repression is only a small segment 
of the effects of masculine protest.’’ 


In the next meeting of the Society, on Feb. 8, the dis- 
cussion continued with Rosenstein criticizing Adler’s extreme 
generalizations in ascribing all world-literature and cultural 
history to the masculine protest. Hitschmann felt that Adler 
denied the strength of sexual factors in neuroses while other 
diseussants defended Adler’s views by stating that the mas- 
culine protest did not deny sexuality but served only to guide 
sexual forees in a certain direction. 


The final meeting, on Feb. 22, in which Adler’s views 
were considered included further remarks by Freud. He 
referred to Adler’s criticism of the theory of repression and 
culture. ‘‘Adler has alleged the theory of repression asserts 
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that repression comes from culture and, in turn, culture comes 
from repression. Now that is not playing with words but 
exactly the point and if the sentences are specified as they 
originally were, there is no contradiction in them. Repression 
takes place in the individual and is necessitated by the de- 
mands of the culture. Now, what is culture? It is a precipi- 
tate of the work of repression of all previous generations. 
The task demanded of the individual is to carry out all re- 
pressions which were already effected before him. One who 
emphasizes so much that no one alter his words and who 
reproaches others that they milk his words, should especially 
beware of lapsing into these errors. . . Adler has requested 
the omission of praise and recognition which several speakers 
have added to their critiques. He has thereby done them an 
injustice because he has no right to assume that these positive 
remarks were insincere. I feel the Adlerian teachings are 
incorrect and dangerous for the development of psycho- 
analysis. They are scientific errors due to false methods, 
still they are honorable errors. Though one rejects the con- 
tent of Adler’s views, one can recognize their consistency 
and meaning.’’ 

Stekel commented that he felt Adler’s views to be great 
improvements in the theory of neurosis which cannot be com- 
pletely understood as yet. ‘‘Adler’s concepts are a deepen- 
ing and extension of facts already discovered by us and they 
are in no contradiction with them. They are simply further 
constructions on the Freudian foundation.’’ Freud disagreed 
with Stekel by saying, ‘‘when Stekel maintains he finds no 
contradiction between these ideas and Freudian theory, I 
want to point to the fact that two of the participants do find 
a contradiction, namely Adler and Freud.”’ 

Steiner pointed out that there was considerable emotion 
being stirred up in the discussion, that Adler’s adherents 
conducted arguments in a strikingly weak fashion and also 
that Freud has postponed his feelings too long. ‘‘ Adler has 
tried to bring us, who gathered together to investigate the 
vicissitudes of libido, nearer to surface psychology to such 
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a degree that we might have to re-name our society into 


whose program and framework Adler’s ideas do not fit at all.’’. 


This is the statement which Stekel in his autobiography claims 
sounded like a motion. 

Adler closed by ‘‘shrugging off Steiner’s general objec- 
tions but not without remarking that if he were in Steiner’s 
place he would not have had the courage to talk like that.”’ 
He repeated that masturbation serves only as a protective 
tendency, that a neurotic wishes only in the direction of the 
masculine protest and that the mechanism of displacement 
from below to above is an expression of masculine protest. 

In the immediately following committee meeting Adler 
resigned his position as president of the Society ‘‘because 
of the incompatibility of my scientific position with my post 
in the Society.’ Stekel also resigned as vice president. 
Adler was not voted out of the Society as maintained by 
Bottome (in fact as many spoke for as against his theories), 
nor invited to leave as reported by Wittels. He simply re- 
signed his office and withdrew. 

The minutes of the board of directors of the Society tell 
of Freud’s election to the presidency. Also it was proposed 
in reference to Adler’s statement regarding incompatibility, 
that the Society clearly indicate that it was not of this opinion, 
thank the recent president for his activities and regret his 
departure. Freud commented that they could spare Adler 
the remark on incompatibility but the majority present voted 
for the motion. Adler never returned to the Society meetings 
and from then on the break between the two men remained 
complete. 


2828 Divisadero St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Psychological Development 
of 


Vincent Van Gogh 


by 
A. J. Westerman Holstijn 


Translated from: 
IMAGO 
Magazine for Application of Psychoanalysis to Mental Science 
Volume 10 (1924) 
Special Issue: Creative Art. Brochure 4 
Translated from the German by 
Hans P. Winzen 


| the following we are only concerned with the matters 

that are of interest with regard to the psychological 
development of Vincent Van Gogh, so that many things, 
which are of interest from an artistic viewpoint, will have 
to be omitted. I shall even omit certain events of his life 
and some illness-phenomena, so that this article cannot be 
expected to be an uninterrupted description of his life or an 
acknowledgment of his artistic activities. 

Vincent Van Gogh was born in 1853 in Zundert, in the 
province of North Brabant, the oldest son of a village min- 
ister. From the descriptions that his sister and sister-in-law! 
give of him, it is apparent that as a boy and as a child he 
evidenced a definite schizoid character. The sister states: 
‘Brother and sister were strangers to him and even towards 
himself and towards his own youth he felt strange. He 
loved nature and was absorbed by it. He knew all of the 
places where strange flowers grew .... he knew where all 
of the birds had their nests .... he had an innate tend- 
ency to separate himself from others and to analyze himself. 
Whenever he came home on vacation from boarding school 
he did not look for the company of his sister and brother, 
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but, rather for that of nature. Whenever the family was 
assembled in a close family circle, he went to seek solitude, 
regardless of his parents’ feelings of anger at such a be- 
havior. He thought and brooded.’’ 

He had an overly moody temper, tells his sister-in-law; 
he was often unfriendly and stubborn. His bringing up was 
not helpful in changing this, since his parents were much 
more attentive to him than they were to their other children. 
From an appearance standpoint he resembled his mother 
more than he did his father, and that is also true of certain 
of his character traits, such as for instance his indomitable 
will-power. Like all the other children he adored his father. 
He even had a different attitude towards his brother Theo, 
five years his younger, who had ‘‘inherited his father’s 
name and benevolence’’ than he had towards any of the 
other children. The two brothers were very attached to 
each other, even as children. While the oldest sister em- 
phasizes Vincent’s tendency to make others angry, Theo 
remembers that Vincent was able to make up so many new 
games that, out of gratitude, they once gave him a rose- 
bush, from their garden. Nothing could be noticed at this 
time of any particular aptitude for drawing. He is, how- 
ever, said to have modelled a clay elephant when he was 
eight years old, but he destroyed it immediately when he 
thought that people were paying too much attention to it. 
We know too little of the state of his libido at the time he 
created this elephant to know how he came to make it. The 
reaction towards too much attention is often found in 
narcissistic children, who are compensating for their own 
inner feeling of superiority by an outer modesty. He had 
no friends in school. 

When seventeen he entered an apprenticeship with an 
art dealer — Goupil & Co., in the Hague, with which com- 
pany his uncle was acquainted. In the beginning he seems 
to have developed there into a more and more socially in- 
clined person. He was industrious, worked hard and every 
one, patrons, buyers, and artists, liked to associate with 
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him. After four years he went to the London branch of this 
company with a splendid certificate of record. 


In London he falls in love with the daughter of his land- 
lady. The first year in London is the happiest of his life. 
His letters reflect complete happiness. He writes of the 
wonderful home he has and of ‘‘the wonderful life, your 
gift, Oh Lord.’’ It seems as though Love and the favorable 
cireumstanees combine to draw him out more and more 
from within himself. He moves easily among people and 
he wears a top hat like a good ‘‘businessman.’’ His life 
seems to be developing in a favorable manner, and his intro- 
version seems to be slowly changing into an extroversion. 
He includes small sketches of his surroundings in his letters 
home. However, when he confesses his love to the girl, he 
discovers that she has been secretly engaged to somebody 
else. This first great disappointment and sorrow he was 
unable to cope with; the infantile complexes in his subcon- 
scious —— have been too strong, with the result that 
his extrovarted front collapsed completely. From now on 
his behavior became more and more introvert and he reached 
a crossroad in his life. If his love had been answered, per- 
haps then he could have been saved and his mind would 
have continued to develop as it had been in the past. But 
his extroversion was choked in its infancy and when he 
went home that summer he was skinny, quiet, and depressed, 
an entirely changed personality. He still sketched from 
time to time, but even that ceased after awhile, and a new 
trait became the dominant factor in his life: religion. When 
he returned te London he moved into new lodgings and be- 
came more and more reserved — detached and religious. 
He was considered ‘‘queer.’’ His narcissistic ideals can be 
learned from a quotation from Renan which he adds to a 
letter writen to Theo: ‘‘Man is not in this world only to 
be happy, he is not even here to be just respectable; he is 
here to realize great things for society, to become noble and 
to dispel the vulgarity which engulfs almost all of man- 
kind.”’ 
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He is transferred to Paris, but here he becomes even more 
gruff and unsocial, yet he wants to be useful to mankind, 
but he does not know how;; all he does know is that it will 
not be in the line of business, which he considers honest 
thievery. He only wants to sell what he considers beauti- 
ful, and becomes impolite to customers who want to buy 
other things. He no longer looks after his appearance, and 
becomes stubborn and rough. More and more he gets in 
conflict with his surroundings and his superiors. Many 
times he does not even reply to customer’s questions. How- 
ever, his letters begin to be in a peculiar contrast to his 
behavior. 

In the letters to his parents and to his brother Theo he 
talks of his good intentions and it can be felt that they are 
honest and warm. However, when he comes in direct con- 
tact with his family he turns into an entirely different per- 
son. He argues, is over sensitive, is annoyed by minor 
details and becomes rough and hard. Certainly he wants 
to express himself; wants to be somebody in the eyes of 
mankind, but as soon as he has to face people he is imme- 
diately blocked and irritated. We see here the typical 
introverted person with a high Ego-Ideal, who has not 
enough libido available for his surroundings to be able to 
realize his great desires. He is fired from his job in April 
1876. 

A job is obtained for him in England with a teacher. 
Here he has to work as an assistant preacher for the chil- 
dren and has to collect money from the parents of the pupils. 
But even here he cannot get along because of his singular 
principles and actions. He obtains a job in a bookstore in 
Holland but is not satisfied here, either. He is sinister, has 
the feeling as if something is threatening him. His sister 
writes to Theo at this time: ‘‘ You seem to think that he is 
worth more than the average person but it would be better, 
if he considered himself more of an average person than he 
does.’’ The sister seems to sense a certain narcissism through 
his humbleness. Meanwhile he becomes more religious all the 
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time and decides to prepare for the ministry, the profession 
of his father. 

Vincent’s relation to religion was to a great extent 
influenced by his father complex. We find in him: first, a 
devoted love for his father from early childhood on; second ; 
the predominance of the father complex in his conception 
of God; third, recurrent comparisons between God and his 
human father. I shall quote some portions of his letters 
which will throw light on these three points: 

Point 1: The veneration of his father is apparent from 
many letters written at this time. Even at the slightest 
provocation he talks about him; for example, a letter to 
Theo begins: ‘‘ Wings, wings over life, wings over the grave 
and death. That is what we need, and I am beginning to 
see that we can obtain them. Wouldn’t father have them, 
for instance? And you know how he obtained them: by 
prayer and its fruits: patience and belief; and by the 
Bible.’’ When Vincent expresses his admiration of Rem- 
brandt, Millet, and others, he adds right away: ‘‘How much 
similarity there is between the lives and works of these men 
an father’s. I even consider father’s superior.’”’ 

Point 2: The emphasis of the father-idea in God is 
also evidenced by many letters. For example, he consoles 
Theo: ‘‘You write that you are so sad and so alone, and 
yet I am not alone, for the father is with me.’’ He holds 
fast to the idea of Christ under all circumstances. (Christ 
is also symbolic to him of his father, since he is God.) In 
a sermon written in England he compares life to a pilgrim- 
age from the mother’s breast to father-arms of God. But 
the father complex is particularly evident in the next point. 

Point 3: When Theo has disagreements with his father 
over some romance, Vincent writes among other things: 
‘There is disagreement in you over the choice between her 
and your father. I believe that our father loves you more 
than she does, that his love is of a higher value. The follow- 
ing poem is very true: the child trusts its father, and his 
father is worthy of this trust, his father who is closest to 
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him on earth and in heaven.’ It is evident from this letter 
how Vincent slides over from the concept of his human 
father to that of God and how the identification of the two 
is emphasized in the poem quoted by him. Even his spell- 
ing shows that it is not clear to Vincent, if he is talking 
about his father or about God. Though not quite as clearly, 
the same transference is evident in the following: ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you on father’s birthday. There is a beautiful 
text for this day: ‘‘He who ealls you is true, and He will 
accomplish it for you, too.’’ What the ‘‘it’’ may be 
—for our father and for us—we do not know, but we can leave 
it to Him whose name is ‘‘Our Father and I shall be who I 
shall be.’’3 

Vincent now sought an identification with his father, 
and chose the profession of his father, a profession in which 
he could bring God close to mankind. He just wanted to 
be active in the profession of his father. He goes to live 
with his uncle in Amsterdam, in order to study Latin and 
Greek and to prepare for the State examination. Mean- 
while, he becomes anti-social due to all of his piety. He 
writes sermons, goes to church six or seven times on Sun- 
days, and even visits the synagogue. He talks of Christ as 
if He was living with him in his own room, as though he 
were holding private talks with Christ like one of His 
disciples, and as though everyone else was lost in the com- 
plete darkness of heresy.4 Of this period his sister says: 
‘“‘He was o .ously mentally overworked. He not only 
sacrificed half of his night’s sleep because of his studies but 
he wrote and worked so much that the letters on the com- 
pletely filled pages could no longer be deciphered. They 
were ink symbols without meaning — and nothing else. 
His genius was too vivid in him, it was a burning fire always 
ready to spread, while scorching his insides.’’ We do not 
exactly agree with his sister when she says that it was his 
genius which was responsible for these developments: we 
would rather express it in terms of his libido which was now 
in a state of arrested development and which later expressed 
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itself in the activity of his genius. He also had neurotic 
symptoms at this time, such as his great absent-mindedness. 
On one occasion he put his silver watch in the collection 
box, and on another occasion he put in his gloves. On top 
of that he had a tendency towards asceticism. He slept on 
a hard bed and wanted to eat nothing but dry bread. He 
also felt unclean. These neurasthenic symptoms, this feel- 
ing of uncleanliness, and this ascetic tendency are familiar 
to us as a consequence of a determined fight against sexual- 
ity, and especially against onanism. For that reason we 
shall attach no further importance to them at this time. 
The somewhat peculiar reaction is, of course, also influenced 
by Vineent’s schizoid character. 

His attitude towards girls at this time was therefore 
one of rejection, and he writes the following after a con- 
versation with his uncle, who had attempted to arouse an 
interest in girls in Vincent; and who for that reason had 
spoken about the picture of a beautiful girl: ‘‘A pair of 
hands which show that they have worked are more beauti- 
ful than anything that can be seen in this picture. Even 
greater is the difference between such a beautiful girl and 
a man-like Parker or Thomas 4 Kempis or the men painted 
by Meissonnier. Just as little as one can serve two masters, 
can one love two such entirely different things or feel 
sympathetic towards both of them. My uncle C.M. asked 
me if I didn’t have any feeling for a woman or a beautiful 
girl, but I answered him that I would have more feeling 
for and rather have something to do with a woman who was 
ugly, old, poor, or unfortunate in some other respect, and 
who had developed a mind and soul through experience or 
through sorrows.’’ The fact that Vincent could compare 
beautiful girls with men like Thomas 4 Kempis proves how 
his sexual feeling had been repressed in favor of religious 
ones. 

His teacher at this time judged him completely incap- 
able of regular study. He spent a lot of time in religious 
phantasy and made no noticeable progress in spite of his 
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hard, though unsystematic, work. He never thought of the 
fact that his parents were suffering a great financial strain 
on his account, in spite of the fact that just at this time 
he saw in his father his ideal.) The thought of his father 
touched him constantly and deeply. He writes to Theo up- 
on returning to his room after one of his father’s visits: 
‘*Father’s chair was still standing by the little table on 
which books and magazines from the day before were still 
spread out. Even though I know that we will see each other 
again relatively soon, I was overcome like a child.’’ He 
was always a different person in his phantasies than he was 
in reality, especially when confronted with people. ‘‘ With 
every step in the direction of human beings the unknown 
stagnates him and changes his love to coldness and derision.”’ 
(Meier-Graefe, page 23) 

After Vincent had struggled with science vainly for a 
whole year, he suddenly declared that he now desired to 
spread the Gospel in the same manner as Christ had done, 
and that Christ had given him an example in so far as he 
too had gone to school with the Pharisees. Inasmuch as it 
was possible to become a missionary in a very short time at 
the Borinage in Brussels, he decided to go there. Although 
he eould not find a job there either, because of his peculiar- 
ities and his inability to subordinate himself to others, he 
still went to Mons. 


At Mons he becomes progressively more schizophrenic. 
He neglects his appearance more and more. When he made 
a visit to Brussels once, he terrified the daughter of the 
house who opened the door for him, so much that she im- 
mediately ran away to call her father. At Mons, he gives 
away all of his money, his clothes, and finally even his bed. 
When the society which nevertheless had given him a 
temporary job, finally discharges him as incapable, he re- 
mains calm and writes: ‘‘Jesus also was calm in the storm.”’ 
When he visited his parents for a short time during his 
vacation, he read all day long and only spoke in answer 
to a question which was put to him directly. He moves 
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into a completely bare hut in Wasmes and sleeps on some 
straw on the floor. He does not answer his parents’ letters. 
His clothing consists of rags and he runs around in filth. 
Often he leads the life of a vagabond without work, without 
friends, sometimes without bread. He also sleeps frequent- 
ly in the open or in a haystack. In other words, the diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia in him is plainly apparent. Even his 
associations with people are characterized by ill-fortune. 
Since he has no oratorical talent, he cannot go out and 
preach sermons as he most desires, but he is more adept 
at reading the Bible and attending the sick. Although his 
good will finds recognition here and there, things do not 
work out for him in the manner which he had imagined 
and desired. He realizes that he has failed again and spends 
long periods of time in day-dreaming. However, he holds 
fast to a belief in himself and in better days to come. He 
writes: ‘‘I know very well that many people become too 
abstract and dream too much and perhaps I am doing 
the same thing at the present time. The dreamer some- 
times falls into a well, but he climbs out of it again after- 
wards.’’ Even Theo, who is always defending him, begins 
to think that he does not want to work. He believes that 
underneath the beautiful words there is hidden a disinclina- 
tion to take an active part in life as well as a vegetative 
enjoyment of misery. But, even he does not know of any 
good way out for his now twenty-seven year old brother. 


But now, at a time when he had fallen deeper than 
ever before into the well of introversion, he found in it a 
new treasure: he began to draw again, and now with his 
whole soul. He writes: ‘‘I said to myself, I will take up 
my pencil again, I will begin to draw again, and from that 
moment on, everything has changed for me. Don’t be 
afraid for me, if only I can keep on working I shall still 
prove myself.’’ Beginning with small, hastily sketched 
drawings, he begins to feel more and more clearly how this 
is an occupation for which he has talent, and in which it 
is possible for him to release his blocked libido. Very cor- 
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rectly, Meier-Graefe states: ‘‘Not talent, not enjoyment 
of beauty, not ambition, but a need for love, which glows 
like a burning fire, is what makes the artist.’ It was this 
burning need for love, this blocked libido, which he had 
vainly attempted to release or to sublimate up to this time. 
His first love affair had failed, he did not find it possible 
to sublimate himself in trade or in science, and in his social, 
religious activity he probably was trying to direct his love 
on to mankind. He writes: ‘‘My torment is nothing else 
but this: What could I possibly be good at, will it 
be possible for me to serve and to be useful in some way or 
other?’’ But he had not found any satisfaction for this 
emotion; he could not accomplish what he desired. Even 
in religion he was not able to find salvation from his inear- 
cerated libido, nor was he able to sublimate his complexes. 
He had attempted to transfer his father complex onto God, 
and although he was able to obtain a certain identification 
with Christ, his attitude towards his father and his narciss- 
ism were too sensually real in him to find enough of a feel- 
ing of closeness in the intellectualized Protestant religion. 
The extroversion which the identification with Christ de- 
manded of him was real enough — loving mankind and 
bringing the gospel to them — but here he failed for 
diametrically opposite reasons: in his phantasies he was 
able to accomplish too many things which he just was not able 
to accomplish when confronted with people of flesh and blood. 
His (unconscious) narcissism and other infantile complexes 
always blocked him whenever he had come out of his shell. 


We have here a person who was constantly torn between a 
high Ego-Ideal and an Id, which held him back.? His re- 
ligiosity is now superseded by art, and where the former 
was not able to bring him release, the latter (at least in 
the beginning and in part) was able to accomplish this. 
The mental acivitity of art is closer to the unconscious; it 
demands less sublimation and is much more sensual. Re- 
ligion (especially the Protestant variety) is probably one 
of the most intellectualized manifestations of the libido, 
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and it demanded of Vincent a very close contact with man- 
kind. Art on the other hand is closer to nature and his 
libido was able to direct itself towards realistic expressions. 
In other words he could quietly absorb with his eyes instead 
of having direct contact with men, and he could work — 
during the first stages — without giving anything. What 
he gave later were only paintings, in other words, only in- 
directly himself. Even here his wish to help men remained 
apparent: ‘‘In a painting I would like to say something 
consoling like music,’’ he wrote on one occasion. He had 
failed in his foreed attempts to grasp the level of religion, 
a level which was too high for him. But now, at the time 
of the severest blocking of his libido the latter found a new 
route of escape which was destined to bring about a great 
mental improvement, at least in the beginning. 

At first he went to Brussels in order to study drawing, 
but he soon returned to his parents’ home. During these 
days he experienced his second great disappointment in love. 
He had become a little more sociable than he was in the 
black days of the Borinage; he had met a cousin, a young 
widow, and had fallen in love with her. But she was not 
interested in Vincent and did not want to get interested. 
His sister-in-law said correctly: ‘‘Her refusal was the turn- 
ing point in his life. If she had responded to his love, he 
might have found in it the impulse to conquer a position 
in society, since he would have had to care for her and 
her child.8 But now, he gave up all ambition and only lived 
for his work, without ever taking any steps towards becom- 
ing independent.’’ Vincent did not wish to accept the re- 
fusal. He followed his cousin to Amsterdam, and tried to 
see her at her parents’ home. He behaved very badly to- 
wards his uncle, who was her father, and made scenes at her 
house. When his father refused to help him any longer, 
and did not give him any more money to go to Amsterdam 
because of his bad behavior there, he left his parents’ home 
in anger, and moved to the Hague in December 1881. From 
now on Theo paid all his living expenses and continued to 
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play the father role in his life. Theo, whose first name was 
the same as his father’s, became the ideal father to Vincent, 
became what he wanted his father to be, and Vincent of 
course let himself be supported by him. 

Up to now, he had not officially broken with religion. 
We have seen that he had come to God and to religion be- 
cause of a positive attachment to his father. Now, at the 
same time as he broke with his father, he (therefore) also 
broke with religion. After the first unfortunate love affair, 
he had fied into religion; after the second one he discarded 
it, for he now had his art by which he could express his 
libido. 

I can pass over the years in the Hague; for although 
he continued his artistic education there he did not undergo 
any noticeable psychological change. He remained the 
peculiar schizoid personality, with a high set of ideals, but 
unable to associate with people. He behaved modestly when 
dealing with his teacher Mauve, but he made enemies of 
the people who could have helped him. For awhile he lived 
with a woman and her child partly for the purpose of help- 
ing them, but partly also, no doubt, because of dissappoint- 
ment which he was unable to drown in his work.9 Psycho- 
logically he could make no contact with this woman, and 
physically he caught a case of gonorrhea from her. He did 
not find love, however, and his state of mind was not af- 
fected in any way. What painting meant to him, he prob- 
ably explained best himself. ‘‘I want to make drawings 
which will make an impression on people. I do not want to 
express anything sentimentally sad in my figures or in my 
landscapes, but I want to produce real honest sorrow. I 
want to get to the point, where people will say of my work: 
‘This man has deep feeling and he feels delicately,’ regard- 
less of my so-called gruffness, perhaps just because of it. . . 
What am I in the eyes of most people? Nobody, a queer 
person, someone who has no position in society and will 
never have one; in short, a less important person than the 
least important. Well, if all this be so, then I will show 
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through my work just what there is in the heart of a queer 
person, a nobody. This is my ambition, an ambition which 
is not founded as much on anger as it is on ‘Love in spite 
of everything’. . . . The longer life lasts, the more things 
I will produce — and the more I produce, the quicker will 
become my eye in grasping things I can paint.”’ 

It can be seen in how delicate a manner art offered 
him a compromise, between his narcissistic Id and his altru- 
istic Ego-Ideal. He says on another occasion: ‘‘A person 
feels less alone when he is thinking. It is true that I am 
sitting here alone, but while I am sitting here and keeping 
my silence, perhaps one of my works is speaking to a friend 
of mine, and whoever sees my work will not think me devoid 
of love.’’ This proves how art actually was the best mode 
of expression for him. He could shut himself up as his 
autonomy demanded and at the same time he could express 
himself and express his love as his Ego-Ideal demanded. 

In September 1883 he leaves the Hague. Theo, who 
had supported him as well as the woman and child, actually 
did not have enough money for all this. At the same time 
Vincent probably felt that he could not satisfy the woman, 
and no doubt he desired a change of environment. He, 
therefore, went to Drenthe, which unsociable part of the 
country he left two months later — partly due to financial 
difficulties — in order to return to his parents’ home in 
Nuenen. He had concluded an armed truce with his parents 
at an earlier date. 

Here he continues to live the life of an eccentric for a 
few years more. A short affair with a lady is the last expe- 
rience he has along hetero-erotic lines. From this time 
on the female sex has no further influence on his feelings. 

He had fled like a child into the protection of his par- 
ents, but at the same time he also reentered the sphere of 
his infantile complexes. An improvement of his mental 
state was probably impossible in this environment and he 
therefore became more and more introverted. At first he 
had his studio inside the house, but he later moved it out- 
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doors. He became more and more estranged with his par- 
ents and walked his own schizoid path. His father com- 
plained that he was very strange and uncomfortable to 
have around (he didn’t even look at his parents anymore), 
that he didn’t have any qualms about this at all, and that 
he probably felt bitter towards others, especially towards 
Mauve and other people in the Hague. He again lived a 
life of poverty, didn’t want to eat any meat for weeks at 
a time, and only existed on bread and cheese. On top of 
that he began to turn into a vagabond as we have seen 
him do during the period at the Borinage. ‘‘In spite of 
the hard winter, in the snow, in the rain, across the marshes, 
in this icy dampness, Vincent always took his hikes in the 
country. He walked until he fell down, so exhausted that 
he hardly had the power to return to Uenen.’’ I am giving 
the foregoing vivid description by Coquiot!9 word by word, 
since the schizophrenic can clearly be detected in it. He 
could always be helpful when a sacrifice, other than a mental 
exchange, was asked of him. During an illness of his mother 
he proved himself an excellent nurse just as he had at the 
Borinage. The death of his father in the spring of 1885 
affected him deeply. Shortly afterwards he left his parent- 
al home for good, and after a half year of strenuous pro- 
ductive work he also left his native land and went to Ant- 
werp from where he soon moved to Paris. 

This is the end of the first peried of his artistic activity. 
Since I do not wish to get involved in any art criticism, I 
ean only speak briefly of this Dutch period. His work is 
generally along naturalistic lines, but the spirit behind 
it ean clearly be seen. His pictures of nature are black, 
dark, sad, and hard, like Vincent himself. His peasants 
are ugly types. He no doubt was realistic, but he was one- 
sided in the choice of his subjects. A friend of the arts, 
who visited him during this period, describes his studio as 
follows: ‘‘It was filled with heads of men and women whose 
idiotic pug-noses, protruding jaw-bones, and big ears were 
strongly emphasized.’’ He found his work crude, rough, 
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and unfinished. Vincent’s ideal was Millet. Millet, how- 
ever, was painting happy, lively peasants, as they exist in 
reality, while Vincent only brought out the sorrow and hard- 
ship. When Theo writes to him from Paris and tells him 
something about the impressionism which is in full bloom 
there, and of which Vincent had practically heard nothing 
at all, he answers him in part: ‘‘I believe that my colors 
will become more sombre yet, before they will become any 
brighter.’’ 

He now goes to Paris in order to join the person he 
loves more than any other in the world: Theo, who had 
taken a job in an art store. Living together with Theo and 
associating with a group of impressionistic painter friends 
immediately resulted in a great improvement in his mental 
condition. His repressed libido could now be extroverted 
a little again. During the summer of 1886 Theo writes to 
his mother: ‘‘You wouldn’t recognize Vincent, he has 
changed so much. Others realize that even more than I do. 
His work has improved tremendously and he is beginning 
to have suecess. He is happier than before and people like 
him. .. . he has acquaintances that send him flowers every 
week which he uses as models He mostly paints flowers, 
mainly in order to develop fresher colors for his future 
paintings. If we can pull through, I believe that his time 
of trials is over and that he will be able to help himself from 
now on.’’ 

This surprising improvement confirms what he had 
written about the bird in the cage in the already quoted 
words: ‘‘What makes the prison walls disappear is com- 
plete, profound affection. To have friends, brothers to 
love — that is what opens the prison.’’ Not only at this 
time, but even before, the rare meetings with Theo had 
offered him a libido-release. When Theo visited him at 
the Borinage he describes how he felt better and gayer just 
by seeing him again. And in the Hague, he actually felt 
ill, when, on a few occasions, a shadow fell across their 
friendship. 
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Rather suddenly there also is a change in his art. He 
steps out of his dark manner of painting and accepts the 
light-colored palette of the Parisian impressionists. His up. 
lifted mood made it possible for him to also paint in a more 
light-colored manner, and it must be regarded as a trans. 
ference symptom that he was able to accept the new art 
concept of his Parisian friends so quickly and effortlessly. 
Of course, even his impressionistic and pointillistie paint- 
ings still retain an individual touch, but what is important 
for us here is the fact of his re-orientation, which we must 
explain as a result of transference and mood improvement. 

Unfortunately, his improved state of mind did not last 
long. The close association with his friends, especially with 
Theo, must have excited the repressed side of his homo- 
erotic tendencies and must have re-kindled the flame of 
his unconscious conflicts, which made him more excitable 
and ill. Perhaps he had already sunk too deeply into his 
illness with the result that his excitability and peculiarities 
finally had to bring about an estrangement with the known 
and therewith a new disappointment and a deterioration of 
his condition. It is therefore not a great surprise for us to 
learn that his improvement was only a temporary one.!2 
In the winter of 1886-87 he is harder than ever before to 
get along with, and he makes life very difficult for Theo, 
whose state of health wasn’t very good either. Theo writes 
to his sister at this time: ‘‘Conditions at my house are prac- 
tically untenable. Nobody wants to visit me anymore, since 
he is always causing troubles and besides he is so disorderly 
that the house doesn’t look exactly inviting. I only hope 
that he decides to live by himself. He has talked about 
this, but if I encouraged him, then this would be just a 
reason for him to stay on.’’ In spring, however, comes an- 


other improvement, due to the fact that he again is able 
to work in the open and probably also due to the influence 
of a new friendship with the painter Emile Bernard, with 
whom he associated a great deal at this time. But after 
having had a disagreement with Bernard’s father, he never 
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goes to his house anymore and his state of mind begins to 
deteriorate again. The friendship with Bernard himself, 
however, was a lasting one. He was one of the very few 
persons with whom Vincent remained on friendly terms 
until the end. Perhaps this was due to the fact that Ber- 
nard was 15 years his junior and respected him as a master, 
which none of the others did. Theo wrote in a letter home: 
‘It seems to me as though there are two persons living in 
him, the one wonderfully talented, fine and tender, the other 
one, however, selfish and hard. One after another of these 
two persons comes to the surface, so that he may speak as 
the one or the other at times and always with a set of argu- 
ments that defend both the pro and the con. It is a shame 
that he is his own worst enemy, for he not only makes life 
dificult for himself but also for others.’’ We can, how- 
ever, understand these two souls in Vincent very well. We 
have already seen how in one respect he is pulled down- 
wards by an Id, while his ego constantly keeps on trying 
to live up to the high ideals of his super-ego in which we 
have detected the identification with the God-Father ideal. 
He derived the power from his super-ego to be always a 
great man, but his Id always foreed him to act in such a 
manner that superficial observers had to regard him as 
callous, loveless, and inconsiderate. 


In February 1887 he decides to go to Arles in the Prov- 
ence. He is, after all, too much of a nature lover, and the 
city life is too tiresome for him, the climate too gray and 
eold, and the difficulties in his association with people ex- 
cite him too much. 

In Arles he reaches the highest apex of his painting. 
In Paris the Dutch painter and the Parisian impressionist 
and colorist couldn’t be synthesized in his mind: he had 
tried to shake off all Dutch traces. But he couldn’t find 
the colors he was searching for. Only the sun of the Prov- 
ence gave him the light and the warmth which he needed, 
and it melted and blended together in him what had been 
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separated up to this time: the nature lover from Holland 
and the colorist from Paris. 

Here during his work in the sun he arrived at eestatie 
states which he had never before experienced. About this 
he writes: ‘‘At times I have a terrible lucidity since nature 
is so beautiful during the days here, and then I’m not aware 
of it anymore but my paintings come to me like in a dream.” 
And again: ‘‘I often don’t know what I am doing, but I 
work almost like a somnambulist.’’!3 


We have to discuss two striking things in these ecstatic 
paintings: The ever recurring sun and the all dominat- 
ing yellow color. He had tried to find the sun by moving 
to the Provence, and in the sun he reached his highest ee- 
stacies. He even painted himself walking through the 
heat of the noon-day sun, with canvas and easel on his back. 
‘*T even work in the full sunshine of high noon without 
any shade in the wheat fields, and I enjoy this like a grass- 
hopper.’’ Attempts have been made to find the cause of 
his psychosis in the fact that he constantly exposed himself 
to the sun. He used to pull his hat off while painting and 
the sun is said to have finally burnt all of his hair off his 
head. We therefore have to investigate how he arrived at 
this sun worship, and what the sun signified to his unconscious. 
We believe that the explanation given by Hartlaub,!4 that 
the sun symbolized for him the cosmic mask of God which 
enlivened all of nature, must be correct. (We will soon 
return to this point.) However, we must remember how 
much of his libido was attached to God at an earlier stage 
of his life, and how he was able to divert his libido from 
God and from his father, after breaking with the latter 
(when he could no longer be the type of father that he 
wanted him to be according to his infantile imagination), 
first to his brother and friends, and finally to the sun. In 
other words, behind the sun there still stands the father 
image.15 

The yellow, which symbolizes to him the sun color, and 
sunflowers now also become the symbols of his libido. Ber- 
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nard writes that Vincent painted the ‘‘Berceuse’’ (a mother 
symbol) with the intention of hanging it in a sailor saloon 
in Marseilles. He wanted to hang two big sunflower paint- 
ings on the right and left of it, in the strong yellow of which 
the almightiness of love would be symbolized.16 

The neo-impressionists avoided the light-dark contrast, 
painted with uninterrupted colors, and arrived at brilliant 
contrast effects by setting complementary colors in opposi- 
tion. Vincent, however, wanted to express more with this con- 
trast effect than what the light-painting of the impressionistic 
theory demanded. He wanted to express the: ‘“‘love of 
two lovers by the marriage of two complementary colors, 
and by the mysterious vibration of the related tones. He 
wanted to express the thought behind a forehead by the 
radiant light tone on a dark forehead; he wanted to express 
hope by some kind of a star, the fervor of his work by the 
rays of the setting sun.’’ Slowly, his paintings became less 
and less an imitation of nature, and he began to emphasize 
the symbolism behind it. He painted into the figures and 
the colors, feeling and expressions of himself. From his 
ecstatic feeling had to spring what Meier-Graefe described 
in the following words: ‘‘It was horrible to watch the way 
in which he painted; it was an excess in which paint was 
splattered about like blood. He was at one with the element 
which he expressed, he painted himself in the threatening 
clouds in which a thousand suns threatened destruction for 
the world, in the trees screaming to the sky in horror, in 
the terrifying vastness of his plains.’’!? 

Vincent stood in a primitive relationship to the world, 
and this is born out by his other critics whom we can agree 
with. In other words, he anthropomorphized nature in his 
feeling, and identified with it.18 He found his own feelings 
and his drives recurring in nature. However, from this 
identification follows as a matter of course a general tend- 
ency towards eroticism due to his state of mind with its 
blocked eroticism. There also follows a flowing of his libido 
towards nature as a whole. Only from this can it be under- 
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stood that the sun and the yellow, in other words the symbol. 
ized libido, dominated and penetrated everything. This way 
we ean also understand that the blue in all of its shades 
from blue-green to purple (which by the way is the comple. 
mentary color of yellow in its shadings down to orange-red) 
wasn’t only used to emphasize the yellow color through con- 
trast effect according to impressionistic principles, but also 
symbolized to him a ‘‘marriage of the complementaries,”’ 
which expressed to him a ‘‘love of two lovers.’’ Yellow 
and blue-purple complemented each other in the same way 
as the male and female principles complement each other. 
The contrast color of yellow showed woods and mountains 
as elements, which passively suffered the radiation of the 
sun, ie., the actively radiating eroticism. Just as Vincent 
let the sun rays penetrate into his own body, so the gold 
of the sun penetrated heaven and earth in his paintings. 

He is therefore dominated in his somnambulistic, or 
not quite conscious, painting by identification and general 
libidinization mechanisms ; in other words by the very mechan- 
isms which are found regularly in schizophrenics in their 
florid periods. He thinks of his work as an erotic activity 
himself, speaks of a blind love of work, and compares paint- 
ing frequently to the production of children. He feels his 
tendency to visit prostitutes subside because of his work 
and declares that his artistic activity serves him as a sub- 
stitute for his sexual activity.19 

He often speaks of sleeping with a painting. Some- 
times he is manly like the sower, whom he paints frequently, 
sowing the yellow color over his painting, sometimes he 
is womanly like the earth, receiving the seed — just as his 
body receives the rays of the sun, and sometimes his paint- 
ings are the seed, which he distributes among men in order 
to fertilize them for a better art.20 

In all of this we have to remember that Vincent never 
got close to his love (his work) without Theo. His thoughts 
are literally constantly occupied with him and he says often 
that they had made new paintings ‘‘together.’’ He dedicated 
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a still-life, painted in Paris and wonderfully radiant and 
glowing ‘‘to his brother Theo’’ as a yellow symbol of his 


love. Meier-Graefe says correctly in the beginning of his 


book: ‘‘Theo was his brother, a reality and a mystical per- 
son. We could easily replace Vincent and Theo with Vin- 
eent and the world or Vincent and God.’’ But to this we 
must still add: Vincent and the sun. 

Here in Arles Vincent reached the highest form of ex- 
pression possible for him, and the most intensive contact 
with the outside world and nature. The unconscious could 
completely unite itself with the conscious here. His un- 
conscious tendencies towards manifold identifications and 
towards being illuminated by homo-erotic forces met here 
with his conscious love of nature, art and sun, and with 
the opportunity to put all of these to work. His years 
of preparative studies and his artistic talents made it pos- 
sible for him to create something of permanent value here. 

It is superfluous to investigate Vincent’s attitude to- 
wards Christ ; his own words are again clear enough: ‘‘The 
figure of Christ such as I understand it, has been painted by 
Rembrandt and Delacroix; Millet has only painted the 
teachings of Christ. As far as the remainder of all religious 
painting is concerned it only makes me laugh. . . . Christ 
was the only one among all philosophers, magicians, ete. 
whose teaching emphasized the idea of a positive acceptance 
of eternal life, of the infinity of time, of the nothingness 
of death, and of the necessity and importance of truth and 
devotion.’’ (The author states here that the following 
quotation is in French, however it is translated here for 
the English text—Translater’s note): ‘‘He lived serenely, 
as an artist greater than all the other artists, scorning 
marble, clay and color, but working with life itself.’’ He goes 
on: ‘‘This means that this unbelievable artist, who is in- 
comprehensible to the rough instrument of our modern, 
nervous, and mixed-up mind, created neither statues, paint- 
ings, nor books — he says so himself — he created real living 
people, Immortals. . .’’ And he ends: ‘‘These spoken words— 
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comes a creative force, a pure creative power.’’ Christ, in 
other words, was to him the artist who ‘worked with life’ 
and by means of the creative power of his words he became 
to him the personification of the highest art of the ‘pure 
creative power’ of the libido. Van Gogh never dared to 
paint Christ, and something very significant can be learned 
from ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus.’ He re-worked in color 
one of Rembrant’s prints and reproduced the various shad- 
ings of the light-dark contract in color shadings, but he left 
Christ out and in place of him... . he let the sun shine 
over Lazarus.’’ 

We have found in Vincent’s mind a number of images 
which to him all meant the same thing: 

God — Sun — Christ 

Father — 

Theo - Yellow (Sunflower) 
These all had a male libido significance for him. In his Ego- 
Ideal we found an identification with Father-God-Christ. In 
his Id we found the non-ego directed drives. Next toa 
narcissism which could not be brought into conformity with 
his Ego-Ideal we found his homo-erotie fixations. 

A short while afterwards the painter Gauguin came to 
Arles to live with Vincent. This turned out to be a great 
disappointment for both of them, and both friends constantly 
annoyed one another. Around Christmas 1887 Vincent’s 
psychosis became acute. On top of all of the things that 
had driven him to this, two events occurred during the last 
few days before its happening, which were of pathogenical 
importance. 

The first was the announcement of Theo’s engagement. 
In Vineent’s consciousness this event probably only reg- 
istered joy. But the fact that it must have deeply moved 
him is even recognized by Meier-Graefe. We probably have 
to look for the cause of his excitement over the news in 
the fact that because of Theo’s engagement Vincent’s libido 
had to be partly released from Theo. Vincent writes Theo 
later on and advises him to devote all of the love which he 
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had previously spent on him to his wife. Vincent now 
eouldn’t possibly have Theo to himself any more in the 
same manner as he had before. Vincent’s libido lost a part. 
of its plane of attack. 

The second event occurred in connection with Gauguin. 
Vineent had for a long time cherished an ideal: the found- 
ing of an artist association. He had already thought about 
that in the Hague and expressed his thoughts in several 
letters, as for instance: ‘‘People grow stronger when they 
work together and form a whole, which doesn’t mean that 
the cooperation has to destroy the personality.’’ He also 
hoped that together these artists would be able to reach 
more of the people by sharing the costs. His ideal always 
remained that of cooperation for the good of society — al- 
though his fate was to remain a solitary person, who — at 
least during his lifetime — was only able to reach very few 
people. In France this ideal of an association seemed to be 
getting a little closer within his reach, since he knew there 
a group of painters, who had rather common goals. This is 
why he had invited Gauguin so persistently to come to Arles. 
He had hoped that their cooperation would become the core 
of this association. 

He looked forward to this ‘‘association of men’’ with 
a religious and erotic longing. ‘‘I have a terrible need of — 
how shall I say — religion. I go outdoors at night in order 
to paint the stars, and I constantly dream of a painting 
like one with a group of living friendly faces,’’ he writes 
on this subject, and goes on to say in the same letter: ‘‘I 
think of you, of Gauguin, and of Bernard at all times and 
everywhere I go.’’ At one time he had been steeled by the 
hope of having a wife and a child; now the expectation of 
having a house of common work lent him new power, says 
Meier-Graefe, and shows herewith that a re-orientation of 
Vincent’s libido had taken place, a re-orientation from wife 
and child to a cooperation among friends. 

After receiving Theo’s letter telling him of his new 
plans, Vincent explains once more his intentions and ideals: 
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now that his libido-deposition was endangered with Theo, 
it had to be tied up closer with his friends. But Gauguin 
found the whole idea, and especially the manner in whieh 
Vincent visualized it, too absurd, and laughed it off in sueh 
a way that Vincent realized only too clearly that this ideal 
also was an impossibility and that he had to give up this 
libido-deposition too. When Gauguin woke up one night, 
he saw Vincent standing before his bed and looking at him, 
Gauguin didn’t understand what he wanted (and Vincent 
probably didn’t know himself). When Gauguin asked him: 
‘*What’s the matter, Vincent?’’ he immediately went back 
to bed. The next day, in a eafe, Vincent threw a glass of 
absinthe at Gauguin without any apparent provocation. 
Gauguin took him home, and he immediately went to sleep. 
The next morning Vincent, who vaguely remembered having 
insulted Gauguin the night before, apologized to him. How. 
ever, the same evening he attacked Gauguin with a razor 
on the street. When Gauguin looked him straight in the eye, 
however, he bowed his head and ran away. Later on the 
same night, he cut off one of his ear-lobes, wrapped it care- 
fully in paper, and took it to a prostitute as a gift. The 
next day he was taken to the hospital. 

Such an action is familiar to us from other schizophrenic 
cases as a symbolic auto-castration, and can be understood 
after all of the things that had happened before as the re- 
sult of a strong libido blocking coupled with an intense 
repression, of a high Ego-Ideal coupled with a father identi- 
fication, and of a strong self-punishment tendency against 
the ego because of the non-ego directed drives of the Id. 
The ear-lobe is shown as a sex symbol also by the fact (a 
word similarity in the Dutch slang may have also played a 
role) that he deposited it in the proper place, with a prosti- 
tute. 

In summarizing what has been said up to this point, 
we can state that this man, with his intensified narcissism 
and infantile fixations, had overcome the Oedipus complex 
by means of a father identification in the Ego-Ideal, but 
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had retained out of this an ambivalent attitude towards 
the father image. He hada psychie energy which was strong- 


ly tied up by the super-ego with its father ideal as well- 


as by the repressed unconscious with all of its drives. This 
man, having lost first his hetero-erotic and later on his homo- 
erotic transference possibilities, suffered a psychosis on ac- 
count of a libido blocking. He desperately plunged into art, 
procreated paintings in place of children, but in vain; he 
always realized the short-comings of art as a substitute for 
living human beings. In the acute attack in which the 
super-ego and the Id clashed against each other he attempt- 
ed to tear from his body the organ of sin as a means of self 
punishment (which according to well known schizophrenic 
mechanisms was done symbolically) after first having at- 
tacked the man who momentarily had become his father- 
substitute, but having been seared away like a child by 
his stare. 21 

In the course of his psychosis he had several more seri- 
ous attacks, which necessitated his committal to the insane 
asylum of St. Rémy. After he had an attack there were 
times when he was quite organized and when he couid 
evaluate his condition rather correctly. Unfortunately, al- 
most nothing is known of his delusionary ideas during 
these bad times, so that we cannot evaluate the extent of 
his regression or recognize the exact composition of his 
unconscious. 

However, we do know a few things. When Vincent 
visited him at the hospital in Arles, and tenderly put his 
head next to Vincent’s on the pillow, the latter whispered 
softly: ‘‘Just like in Zundert!’’ And later on he writes to 
Theo: ‘‘I have seen every room of our house in Zundert 
again during my illness, every path, every plant in the gar- 
den, the neighborhood, the fields, the neighbors, the ceme- 
tery, the church, our vegetable garden behind it, yes, even 
the bird nest in a high acacia tree in the cemetery.’’ In 


other words, he had found again in his psychosis ‘‘the dear 
road back to his childhood-days.”’ 
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During his attacks he had a fear of persecution and 
religious ideas of grandeur, as well as hallucinations of 
his face and of his hearing. Coquiot, who had been in §¢. 
Rémy a short while before, and who hadn’t learned much 
more about his illness there, describes one of his attacks. 
‘*Suddenly, while at work, the illness suddenly grasps him 
and he shakes with terror. He fights it off, tries to escape 
from his hallucinations, he flees, runs into the park, bumps 
into trees and cries with fear. Then suddenly he regains 
his calm and goes on writing or painting. He frequently 
ate his colors, so that he had to be given antidotes. 22 He 
tried to cure himself in Arles by putting spirits of camphor 
under his pillow. It happened on occasions that he was 
unable to take any food for four days at a time due toa 
swelling of his throat caused by screaming.’’ Meier-Graefe, 
who also talks about his religious fears, says: ‘‘He screamed 
so loud, that people ran out into the field, where they found 
him clutched in a battle with the yellow devil.’’ Meier- 
Graefe must have meant the ‘‘Sower in the Sun,’’ whom 
he was painting at this time, when he talked of the yellow 
devil. But even if Vincent really had felt himself attacked 
by a yellow devil, this would have been understandable on 
the basis of what has previously been said about the sig- 
nificance of the yellow color to him. 

At any rate, we have reason to presuppose the usual 
cause of the persecution-complex, namely a homosexual 
libido projected with an inverted prefix. There existed a 
blocking of his repressed homosexual libido, and he probably 
had delusions of being persecuted by God and by something 
yellow (that is to say values formerly regarded as positive). 

Even inbetween times, however, he wasn’t his old self 
any more: ‘‘The emotions which seize me when confronted 
with nature, almost make me faint, and then there is a 
space of two weeks in which I am incapable of doing any, 
work at all.’’ While in Arles he sought internment, and 
when he returned to Arles once from St. Rémy, it seemed 
to him that many things had changed there and he became 
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dizzy. Human beings seemed to him creatures from another 
world: ‘‘I seem to be incapable of helping and govern- 
ing myself,’’ he said to his doctor. He still has ‘‘abominable 
nightmares’ at times. He doesn’t understand how he 
who has such modern ideas can have crises: ‘“‘like a super- 
stitious person would have them, and how religious ideas 
come to me, which are atrocious and mixed up, such as I 
have never had in my head while I was living in the north.”’ 

In the beginning of 1890 he goes to Auvers-sur-Oise, 
where a physician and friend of the arts by the name of 
Dr. Gachet looks after him. For some peculiar reason he 
drags the two beds from Arles with him. He couldn’t leave 
the bed of his friend behind like he left everything else. He 
continued to act in a tyrannical manner towards Gachet, 
had moods, which had to take preference over everything else, 
and he didn’t bother much with politeness. On one occasion 
he told Gachet to have a painting by Pisarro framed; when 
he hadn’t done so the next day, he became very gruff and 
hard with Gachet and told him: ‘‘That’s how honorless 
bastards behave!’’ (Gachet realized with terror that Vin- 
cent had a revolver on him.) ‘‘That wasn’t right! Father 
Pisarro, the father of all of us! The holy father!’’ We can 
understand Vincent’s seemingly unprovoked excitement. 
Old Pisarro was to him again a father symbol, and a delicate 
spot, his father complex, had been touched by Gachet. 

He became more and more melancholy. He realized 
that the attacks were coming back, and that he would never 
be able to return the money that he had been getting from 
Theo for years, having only sold a few paintings in all of 
his life. ‘‘If I throw myself fully back into work, that’s 
good, but I’ll always remain dependent,’’ he had written 
earlier. He again brooded on the thought that it would be 
better to procreate children than paintings and the follow- 
ing quotations from his letters characterize his condition 
at this time best: ‘‘People are worth more than paintings 
and for me, the more I trouble myself with paintings, 
the more the paintings in themselves leave me cold. I my- 
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self am now too old to retrace my steps or to want to do 
anything else. This desire has passed from me, while the 
moral pain has remained. I would perhaps like to write 
about a lot of things, but in the first place the desire has 
left me, and then I sense the uselessness of it all. I can only 
say at this time that all of us need rest. I feel spent. That’s 
all I’m worth. . . . I realize that this is the fate I accepted 
and which will no longer change. My perspective dims; 
I shall not see the happy future of things.’’ He doesn’t sleep 
for nights at a time, so that often, the brush falls from 
his hand. He was seen strolling through the fields, and often 
stood there staring into the Oise river. 

*“*T feel ‘raté’’’ . . . and he felt that insanity was going 
to return. This is sufficient explanation for the fact that 
in July 1890 he shot himself through the breast. If a more 
accurate explanation is desired, he gives one himself in a 
letter written from Arles to Theo in which he said that 
without his friendship he would certainly commit suicide: 
“‘This is how we are permitted to protest against society 
and how we can defend ourselves.’’ In this manner Vincent 
protested against the world which had denied him the love 
he had been longing for; in this manner he keeps his ego 
from slipping into a permanently psychotic decline. 

During the few days that he still lived, he was exceed- 
ingly calm, and almost was able to part from life with a 
smile on his lips. The words which he had repeated so 
often about a master whom he venerated are true for him 
word by word: ‘‘Thus died — almost laughingly — Eugene 
Delacroix, a painter of grand style, who had a sun in his 
head and a tempest in his heart. 

His artistic development in these last days still needs to 
be discussed. We have seen how he attempted, while in 
Paris, to follow the main lines of impressionism, although 
he never became a real impressionist. The impressionistic 
school attempts to reproduce nature in the manner in which 
the eye sees it, that is to say, if possible without any mental 
additions. At the same time this school was particularly 
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oriented towards the painting of light and colors. It is a 
realistically-oriented school. We have already attempted 
to explain why Vincent chose this school which demanded a 
great extroversion and exclusion of every expression of 
the soul. We are certain that he could never find his foot- 
ing in this theory and that he soon attempted to reproduce 
certain qualities of the soul, which already set him apart 
from the impressionistic school. During this last period, 
however, we find still other tendencies in his work, which 
stamp him as what we now call an expressionist. Expres- 
sionism seeks to rework the reproduction of nature in such 
a manner that the picture can at its best stimulate in the ob- 
server certain feelings which the artist tries to express. 
The impressionist painted nature, while the center of gravity 
of expressionism was the feeling, in other words the mental 
state of the artist. In the last instance, the expressionist 
will paint himself and completely forget about objectively 
copying nature.23 The expressionism can in other words be 
considered an introverted school of art. 

If Vincent could be considered an expressionist of color 
during the final period in Arles, he also became an expres- 
sionist of line during the last year. The landscapes, trees, 
suns, air, and portraits he painted weren’t true copies of 
nature but rather all of his blocked libido strove for ex- 
pression in these paintings and created wonderfully distorted 
and reversed forms. The unity of composition, however, 
always remained intact, and schizoid loosening does not as 
yet become prominent. It is obvious, however, that Vin- 
cent’s growing autonomy forced him to more and more paint 
his own mental state, himself, and in the flaming air, in the 
life-like houses and streets, in the trees rising like flames 
and radiating rays and circles, which encircle earth and 
air and unify them in a picture of a natural soul-giving and 
burning force — in all of these things we recognize Vincent, 
who had identified with nature and whose general libidiniza- 
tion expresses itself (as formerly in the yellow color) now 
also in the lines, fairly bursting with inner tension. Here 
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and there it seems as though the circles, spirals, and inter. 
mingling lines are leading a life of their own, in which 
their importance in the picture is exaggerated when com. 
pared with the landscape: in his paintings ornamental mo- 
ments begin to appear. 

We begin to see that Vincent — with his growing intro- 
version — arrives at a more autonomous art, and that finally 
indications of ornament begin to appear, which is often 
found in schizophrenic artists. In the same manner in which 
we see the libido of developing schizophrenics grow rigid 
in certain complexes, we often see schizophrenic art be- 
come rigid in ornaments: the blocked libido presses and 
turns in certain forms and finally becomes rigid in them. 
Vineent’s art did not quite reach this point, but we can 
consider it an understandable part of his psychological de- 
velopment. An interesting analogy is found in one of the 
eases described by Prinzhorn (Franz Pohl) .24 

We can see his pressing towards death more clearly 
in his later works. He paints the mower as a counter- 
piece to the sower: ‘‘The study is all in yellow. . . I saw 
in this mower — a vague figure struggling like a devil in 
the burning heat in order to finish his work — I saw in him 
the picture of death, in the sense that all humanity would 
be the seed, which is sown. That is, if you wish, the oppo- 
site of the sower, whom I had tried to paint before. How- 
ever, there is nothing of sadness in this death. It occurs 
in the full light of the sun, which covers everything with 
a fine golden light. . . The mower is a picture of death, as 
the great book of nature tells us — but what I was looking 
for was the ‘almost smiling’ death. The picture is all in 
yellow, with the exception of a row of purple hills. It is 
of a pale, blond yellow.’’ We feel that in this yellow mower, 
who in the heat of the noon sun is trying to finish his work 
in a hurry, who represents an ‘‘almost smiling’’ death, Vin- 
cent is talking about the death he feels approaching within 
himself. In the same manner, the cypress, the tree of 
death, ‘‘the black task in a sunny countryside,’’ was to 
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him the dark continuation of the sunflower: in place of 
light, darkness came. All of this can most closely be de- 
tected in his last work: ‘‘Black Baskets in a Wheat Field,’’ 
which, in the oppressing darkness of its sky, speaks of a 
past life. 

Van Gogh has always painted using nature as his model. 
When he couldn’t do that in the asylum, he liked to change 
prints made by others into paintings. He was afraid of 
sketches of his own. They excited him too much, that is 
to say, the unconscious, which was ruining his mind, came 
to the surface too directly in his phantasies. Before nature, 
however, he found the libido flowing towards reality. 

He signed his paintings only ‘‘Vincent.’’ As an ex- 
planation he says that in France Vincent could be pro- 
nounced easier than Van Gogh. But here he probably 
doesn’t understand himself very well, for in Holland he 
also only signed his works ‘‘Vincent.’’ We think that we 
ean detect a certain infantilism in this, and the fact that he 
was actually doing everything he was doing for Theo. He 
remained Vincent, the child, for Theo as well as for the rest 
of the world. It was infantile narcissism on his part to 
write only his first name in the same way as the greatest 
painters such as Rembrandt and Leonardo had also done. 

We have been able to learn much about the driving 
forces of his mind from his own letters, for Vincent was 
good at endo-psychie realizations — he had diverted a lot 
of libido and therefore a lot of attention to himself, and 
he was able to feel more than the average hysterical person 
since the unconscious was closer to his surface, being a 
schizophrenic. 

In summary, we can say the following: Vincent’s 
libido became more and more introverted in his life and 
regressed to the infantile complexes which were discussed. 
The development of his art was parallel to the psycho- 
logical development. His art originated as an escape from 
his libido blocking and expressed itself during his growing 
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schizophrenic mental state first in expressionistie and finally 
in ornamental manners. 

The development of his schizophrenia is understandable 
on the basis of the effects of the surrounding world on his 
mind with its exaggerated complexes. 

Finally, the fact that Vincent without any moral in- 
hibitions let himself be supported by Theo and continually 
kept asking for more of the little that Theo had to give, 
must be understood from his attitude towards Theo: The 
child had a certain right to be supported by his father (even 
by the father chosen by the unconscious). 

From the father-identification in the super-ego and the 
division between the super-ego and the Id, it can be under. 
stood that Vincent was able to look always for a contact 
with the outside world, and that at the same time he had 
to develop in an autonomous manner. 

He attempted to rid himself of his libido in the nearly 
700 letters which he wrote to his brother and to Emile Ber- 
nard, and which actually don’t have to take a back seat to 
his paintings. But neither letters nor paintings could take 
the place of an association with living people, an association 
which he longed for but which he was afraid of. 


FOOTNOTES 


. Vincent Van Gogh: Letters to his brother, published by J. Van 
Gogh, Bonger, Amsterdam, 1914; and E. H. DuQuesne: Personal 
Memories of Vincent Van Gogh, Munich, 1920. Vincent’s history as 
I have here related it is principally based on these two books. 

2. This naive, not very beautiful poem means literally ... (Footnote 
carried German translation of Dutch poem.—translater’s note.) 

3. If Vincent without noticing it passes over from the word father to 
the word God in saying: “I believe that our father loves you more 
than she does — that His love has a greater value, etc.” a seed of 
the schizoid “missing-the-mark thinking” can be detected. He com- 
bines two ideas in the one word Father, and while he wants to talk 
about his earthly father, he goes on to talk about God. 

4. This sentence is from J. Meier-Graefe: Vincent, R. Piper, Munich. 

Meier-Graefe probably knows Van Gogh better than anyone else. 
. From: E. H. DuQuesne: Van Gogh, p. 29. 
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§. Vincent writes: “We have a large hearth in our soul and no-one 


10. 


11. 


comes near enough to get warmed by it.” And: “The people passing 
by only notice a little bit of smoke over the chimney and go on ~ 
about their business.” He defends himself against the accusation 
of being a do-nothing: “A do-nothing, completely against his 
own will, whose insides are consumed by a great desire for action, 
who does nothing, because he is not in a position to do anything, 
because he is encarcerated in something like a prison, because he 
doesn’t have the means of producing anything. Such a person 
doesn’t even always know himself what it is that he can do, but 
he feels instinctively: in spite of everything I am good for something. 
But how can I be useful? There is something inside of me, but 
what is it?” In brilliant style he compares himself with a bird in 
a cage, which—during spring—feels that he is destined for something 
else. And he ends by saying: “Do you know what makes the 
prison disappear? It is deep and serious affection; to be a friend 
to someone, a brother, to love .... that’s what opens the prison 
doors with a sovereign power, with a very powerful charm. But 
he who doesn’t have this, remains in the throngs of death.” 


. Theodore Duret (Van Gogh, Paris, Bernheim-Jeune, 1919) charac- 


terizes him very well: “Morally he is a person with high senti- 
ments, given to devoting himself in a most disinterested manner to 
a noble cause or to a mission which seems to him generous. But 
at the same time he is a person who is incapable of adapting him- 
self to the necessities of practical life and who hasn’t been able to 
stick to any of the professions in which he has engaged. In reality 
he is a solitary person who always ends up by falling back on him- 
self.” 

Of course, it is a matter of conjecture if a marriage on his part 
might not have been a great misfortune for both parties, due to the 
fact that his psychosis had already progressed too far and his com- 
plexes had hardened. 


. He probably was looking for a mother-image, since by now he had 


regressed from his positive father-complex to a conquered Oedipus 
complex. 

Vincent Van Gogh, by Gustave Coquiot, Ollendorf library, Paris, 
1923. 


He lived with Theo in rather close quarters and demanded a great 
deal of him; among other things he used him as a model. Meier- 
Graefe recounts that, when on Sundays, Theo tired after a week’s 
work, took up a book, Vincent stared at him for such a long time 
and fussed around until Theo took off his coat. After a while vest 
and shirt followed. Later Vincent writes: “If I had remained in 
Paris, Theo and I would have become too absorbed in one another.” 
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12. If someone doesn’t find this explanation adequate, he can, of course, 


consider the progression of the organic-schizophrenic process in 
Vincent’s mind sufficient reason for the fact that his state of health 
was getting worse. Jaspers (Strindberg and Van Gogh, Ernest 
Bircher, Leipzig, 1922) thinks that Vincent’s psychosis began at 
this point. However, I believe that this is incorrect. He actually 
was more ill (one can almost say more hebephrenic) at the Borinage 
than he was at any time later on. It is true that the symptoms were 
more noisy and more acute at a later time, but they were opposed 
by an ego that constantly defended itself against the illness, while 
in Holland he became chronically more callous. 


13. From: Letters of Vincent Van Gogh to Emile Bernard, Paris, 1911. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


The letters which from now on he again sends regularly to Theo 
are all written in French too. 

Vincent Van Gogh, by G. F. Hartlaub, Klinkhardt & Bierman, Leip- 
zig, 1922. 


. The seeds of this could, of course, already be found earlier. Meier- 


Graefe says, for instance: “Already in the first stages the motif of 
the fiery sun-disc appears with which he tried to embody his long- 
ing, and which seems like the demon of his drama. On a panel 
with people collecting wood in the snow. the bright-red sun de- 
stroys the connection and appears like a foreign body.” In the Hague, 
Vincent had already written: “I have been wondering why I am 
not more of a colorist, seeing that this could certainly be expected 
from my temperament — but up to now there has been very little 
development along this line.” 

He wished that if sailors (who are children and martyrs as well) 
saw the “Berceuse” in the cabin of a fishing boat from Iceland, they 
would be overtaken by a feeling which would recall to them their 
own nursery song. The mother symbol, in other words, was to be 
hung between two God-father symbols, which consciously symbol- 
ized to him the Almightiness of Love. At the same time we have 
to remember that in actual life Vincent had two fathers, Theo be- 
coming his second father. 

Ruskin’s maxime: “Before a man can draw a tree properly, he must 
have been a tree,” already states that a certain primary identification 
with the natural object is always necessary for the creative artist. 
In Vincent’s case, however, we find a constantly more clear-cut 
parallelism between the condition of his sick mind and the con- 
dition of nature as felt by him. 

Further proof for this can be found in great quantity in his letters 
but has to be omitted here for the sake of brevity. 

“I sense the possibility of growing weary and seeing the hour of 
productive artistic ability pass, like in the course of one’s life one 


— 
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loses one’s hair.” And: “With a temperament such as mine. getting 
married and working at the same time are completely incompatable. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, I will have to be content with 
making paintings. This doesn’t add up to happiness and to a true 
life, but what can you do?” 

2. Here, also, the comparisons made by him at an earlier time can be 
used as examples: He had said that he wanted to become a sower 
of words like his father. He remained a sower, but at a later time 
he believed himself to be the sower and the soil at the same time. 
The same thing also is continually apparent from the colors. For 
instance, the smock of the male sower is blue, which means that 
as a contrast color it stands in a female relation to the yellow sun- 
shine radiating over him. 

21. He often called Gauguin “master” and looked up to him, which for 
a person of Vincent’s importance and self-esteem was completely un- 
founded. 

22. Very little is known about this, that would permit an interpretation. 
The psychoanalyst, no doubt, will sense the interpretation which I 
will omit, for a lack of proof. 

23. I want to mention in passing that the impressionist cannot keep from 
painting himself in the end, either. He will do so in the choice of his 
objects, their arrangement, their illumination, and fiinally in the 
personal touch of his paint brush, while the expressionist will always 
reproduce something of the environment in his means of expression. 
Expressionism and impressionism are two contrasts which do not 
occur without one another. Even during Vincent’s Dutch period, we 
can already find expressionistic tendencies if they are properly de- 
fined. The main accent at that time, however, fell on naturalism, 
as now it fell on expressionism. 

24. A similar development with regards to a parallelism between a grow- 
ing introversion and a diminishing of true-to-nature-reproduction 
is also found, among others, in the Italian Botticelli and the Dutch 
Jan Toorop. This parallelism is confirmed by Pfisters’ statement that 
expressionism is nothing but consequential introverted painting. 
Even in “Jose” he found expressionism in a state of inner conflict. 
The expressionism disappeared as soon as this inner conflict had 
been overcome. 


25. He goes so far in the reformation of nature that the well known art 


critic Max Deri states in “Die neue Malerei” (Leipzig, E. A. Seemann) 
that Vincent actually went a little further than what could be cor- 
rectly defined as expressionism: while he is an expressionist, while 
he recreates nature according to his feeling, he constantly produces 
this feeling out of a limited personal, purely ego-seeking and ego- 
petant temperament. He is the subjective expressionist. 


| 
| | 
| | 
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Cold Pastoral 


by 
Arthur Wormhoudt, Ph.D. 


+ ee of the most perceptive of contemporary critics, Mr. 
Cleanth Brooks! and Mr. Kenneth Burke?, have devoted 


essays to the explication of Keats’ ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’”’ 
attempting to defend it from Mr. T. 8. Eliot’s charge 
(echoed by many other critics) that the last two lines are 
either meaningless, untrue or so esoteric that they cannot 
be easily understood. The oracle of which the urn finally 
delivers itself: Beauty is truth, truth beauty, it must be 
admitted, it paradoxical. Truth is a relation of correspond- 
ence between symbols and the facts which they represent. 
Beauty, on the other hand, is a quality attaching either 
to facts or symbols without involving any relation of cor- 
respondence. Truth and beauty are thus distinct categories. 
They cannot be used interchangeably nor be said to be identi- 
eal. Mr. Eliot’s criticism seems justified. 

This at least is true if we look at truth and beauty as 
they are perceived by the conscious mind. But there is an- 
other possibility. Suppose that the truth Keats is talking 
about refers to symbols which represent not a consciously 
perceived state of affairs but rather an unconscious situation. 
That is, suppose that truth is expressed or presented rather 
than represented. If this were the case it would be plain 
why Keats overlooks the distinguishing character of truth 
as opposed to beauty. He would not be aware of the facts 
which the truth he feels represents. He would simply feel 
his ideas to be true, in much the same way he feels them to 
be beautiful. He would intuit truth, like beauty, as a quality— 
not as a relation of correspondence. It is in this sense, I 
believe, that what the urn says, both directly and in the 
scenes depicted on it, is true. Its symbols, that is, refer to 
unconscious states of affairs and thus the entire poem is sub- 
jectively true as well as beautiful. The ancient charge against 
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the poets made by Plato, who was one of the first to dis- 
tinguish the true from the beautiful, that they are liars will 
not hold good here. If the scenes on the urn depicted ob- 
jective history, say the union of sensual and religious ele- 
ments in Greek life, we might very well doubt the truth of 
the poem. The poet says that truth ts, now in the present for 
both reader and poet, beauty. But mere historical truths 
about Greek society were true, but may now no longer be go. 
The facts on which historical truths are based tend to pass 
out of the reach of later observers. They become unknowable. 
Furthermore, the poet is scarcely ever an authority on ob- 
jective truth, but he is an authority, one of the best, on sub- 
jective truth. 

Let us suppose, too, that beauty is a quality which occurs 
only when symbols are used in this intuited, expressive or 
presentational way. In that case we should have a further 
reason for saying that truth and beauty, if not identical, are 
at least similar to each other. Now in psychoanalytical 
terminology we can say that beauty is a result of the sublima- 
tion of aggressive and libidinous impulses. Their original 
components were repressed, but the sublimated derivatives 
are not so. They have been altered as to aim and object, but 
they retain enough of their original character to appear in 
consciousness as true symbols of the original unconscious 
situation from which they stem. They also bring with them 
that peculiar quality which we denominate beauty. We 
ean illustrate this technical formulation by an example from 
the Ode itself. In stanza one Keats gives a glimpse of youths 
in mad pursuit of maidens loth — a scene which presumably 
expresses unsublimated sexual desire. But in stanza two the 
youths have suddenly been reduced to a single one calmly 
playing his pipe beneath the trees. Nevertheless this abrupt 
change still preserves the basic elements of the original situa- 
tion. The relationship of pursuing youth to maiden pursued 
is distinguishable in that of pipe to player’s mouth — indeed 
the youth-pipe has achieved the union with maiden-mouth. 
But obviously the aim and object of the original desire have 
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been altered. The aim was originally sexual union and the 
birth of new life, now it is the birth of music or poetry. The 
object was originally the maiden loth, but now the youth 
himself has become the object by identifying himself with 
the feminine mouth symbol. This transformation of maiden 
into youth will repeat itself at the end of the poem where 
the feminine urn speaks in the person of the masculine poet. 
Here, then, we have an instance of the sublimation of pre- 
dominantly libidinous impulse (an instance of predominantly 
aggressive impulse appears in the sacrifice scene in stanza 
four) which admirably displays the unconscious roots of 
beauty as it appears in music, poetry and even painting and 
sculpture. Furthermore the unconscious history of this sub- 
limated impulse is not only beautifully but truly imaged 
in the passionate youth changed into the passive musician. 

‘“‘Truth is beauty’’ is therefore an attempt to express 
the fact that we feel the sublimations of art to be true with- 
out knowing why they are so. We cannot know this because 
the states of mind to which they refer are unconscious. We 
also feel them to be beautiful because they are derivatives 
of desires which, though forbidden as to their original aim 
and object, have attained satisfaction by means of displace- 
ment and substitution. But sublimations have another char- 
acteristic besides this peculiar fusion of truth and beauty. 
They are also defenses against unconscious conflicts. This 
is what makes them of such prime importance to the inner 
life of man, and this is why Keats says with pardonable over- 
statement that the fusion of beauty and truth is all we 
know and need to know. The urn and its scenes represent 
or express such a defensive sublimation, and for that reason 
it is said to be a friend to man. 

What then is the precise nature of the conflict, uncon- 
scious of course, against which this poem serves as a defense? 
Let us consider first the symbolic meaning of the urn itself. 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
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Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild escstacy? 


The first thing that becomes apparent is that the urn is a 
feminine symbol. It is said to be a bride. But then it is also 
a child and this hints at the fact that the poet is drawing 
upon those regions of his unconscious experience which are 
formed in childhood. The parents of this child-bride, who 
is a foster-child to indicate that it has been excluded from 
parental privileges, are said to be silence and time. The 
scythe traditionally associated with Father Time is sugges- 
tive of that mutilation implied in the words “‘still unravished”’ 
(still may mean either quiet or not as yet, but soon to be). 
It is also noteworthy that the husband of the bride is quiet- 
ness while the mother of the foster-child is silence — a fact 
which points to the image of the pre-oedipal mother as identi- 
fied with, though behind, that of the oedipal father. For the 
child’s earliest conflicts are with the mother, but later when 
he learns to love her he shifts his aggression to the father. 
The image of the dangerous mother, however, persists behind 
that of the dangerous father. Thus both parents oppose the 
child. It is against this opposition, ominously expressed by 
silence and quietness foreboding rape, that the child in the 
poet must erect his defensive sublimation. He must conquer 
the dangerous images by some childish demonstration of love. 

In addition to calling the urn a foster-child and bride, 
the poet now terms it historian. But the piece of history 
which it reeords is, as we have already noted, not primarily 
objective. It is part of the inner history of the poet’s mind, 
an unconscious experience dating back to childhood. It is, 
moreover, a flowery tale and these two words are symbolic 
of the masculine and feminine actors about to appear on 
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the scene. That the poet views this scene with voyeuristic 
fascination is suggested by the leaf-fringed frame of the pic- 
ture ‘‘haunting’’ the urn. The Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn gives us further evidence that Keats’ contemplation 
of the Elgin marbles was of a voyeuristic nature. William 
Sharp tells us there: 

he went again and again to see the Elgin Marbles, and would sit for 
an hour or more at a time beside them in rapt revery. On one such 
occasion Severn came upon the young poet with eyes shining so bright- 
ly and face so lit up by some visionary rapture that he stole quietly 
away without intrusion. 

But what does the poet see? He does not tell us directly. 
Instead he asks a number of questions which remind us of 
that type of childhood curiosity which cannot be satisfied 
because unconsciously it knows that all answers to the vital 
questions are forbidden. Furthermore the poet is uncertain 
as to whether deities or mortals, men or gods are involved. 
This is typical for the child who sees the parents as superior 
beings, at one moment godlike in the possession of privileges 
denied the child and at another merely mortal like himself. 
Still there is no doubt as to what is going on. There is the 
mad pursuit within the dales of Arecady or Tempe and the 
struggle to escape. The still unravished bride has now be- 
come the maidens loth. Silence and quietness have now 
been exchanged for pipes and timbrels. 

But this sudden burst of wild eestasy must somehow be 
brought under control. It is heavily fraught with danger. 
The poet attempts to do this by concentrating on the most 
ominous aspect of the situation—the sound of the pipes. 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 
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The sounds symbolize not only auditory hints of parental 
intimacy but also defensive aggression on the part of the 
child who, as child-bride, fears to be overwhelmed. They 
are thus doubly tabu and can best be warded off by being 
silenced as they were at first. It is not surprising therefore 
that these new melodies should be unheard by the sensual 
ear. Nor is it surprising that the fair youth should be for- 
bidden to leave his song and the bold lover to kiss. Even the 
trees (here representative of the urn as the sylvan historian 
of stanza I) cannot be bare—as a defense both against voyeur- 
ism and against mutilation as a result of the falling leaves. 
In the latter sense (denial of castration) they symbolize 
the oral union of pipe and mouth, leaf and tree, which is 
the prototype for the sexual union of penis-vagina. No 
wonder the poet pleads with the youth not to grieve over 
this forced reduction of activity to static rigidity. 

The poet’s relief at this temporary solution of the con- 
flict is very great. He rejoices that the trees (the urn) can- 
not be mutilated and that the Spring, bringer of life, will 
not give place to summer and autumn who achieve the frui- 
tion of what Spring only begins. This statie state of affairs 
he terms happy love. 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


But one suspects before the stanza ends that he realizes 
the falseness of this last exclamation. For this highly spirit- 
ualized love which in the preceding stanza we were told is 
not sensual, now is said to be warm and panting. True, in 
the next lines he corrects this slip by saying that it is far 
above all breathing human passion that leaves a heart high- 


; 
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sorrowful and cloyed, a burning forehead and a parching 
tongue. Even so this vivid description of omne animal post 
coitum tristis est suggests more sensuality than it denies. 


We have seen that one of the motives for forbidding the 
union of the lovers is the fear of being overwhelmed attached 
to the symbols of the child-bride-trees-urn. But in the 
next to the last stanza this effort breaks down and the catas- 
trophe actually occurs. It is symbolized by the sacrifice of 
the heifer (a new addition to the child-bride series) by the 
priest. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


The poet now asks the same sort of questions which he 
did at the end of stanza one where the conflict had first broken 
into the open. We have here reached a climax in that series 
of unconscious tragedies which develop in the early history 
of the child mind. What they have in common is that they 
are all types of mutilation: first, removal of the mother’s 
breast from the infant’s mouth, then, removal of body waste, 
and finally, fantasied sexual mutilation based on the observed 
anatomical difference between the sexes. In the face of 
this series of passive defeats it is not to be wondered at that 
the poet can ask only fearful questions’. But no answer is 
vouchsafed. 


If, as has been suggested in Thorpe’s edition of Keats’ 
prose and poetry, the procession which so bewilders the poet 
here is the one on the Elgin marbles we have some explana- 
tion for his strange reaction to them in his sonnet ‘‘On Seeing 
the Elgin Marbles for the First Time’’. There they had told 
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him that he must die ‘‘like a sick eagle looking at the sky’’, 
They had brought ‘‘round the heart an indescribable feud, 
a dizzy pain’’. There too the waster had been old Father 
Time, the husband and bold lover of the bride in the Ode. 
It has also been suggested (for a brief account see Bred- 
vold’s Anthology of Romantic Poetry) that the sacrifice was 
related in Keats’ mind to Raphael’s painting ‘‘The Sacrifice 
at Lystra’’. If this is correct the Biblical texts are pertinent 
background material. In one (Acts 14.8) Paul and Barnabas 
heal a man ‘‘impotent in his feet, being a cripple from his 
mother’s womb’’. The priest then brings oxen and garlands 
in order to sacrifice to them as if they were gods whereupon 
the apostles rend their clothes in protest. In the other text 
(Acts 16.1) Paul circumcises Timothy, a Greek whose mother 
was Jewish. We may also note in passing that the green 
altar and garlands take us back to the sylvan historian and 
flowery tale of the first stanza. 

The next series of questions which puzzles the poet con- 
cerns the little town from which the procession comes. Its 
closeness to river, sea or mountain suggests its feminine and 
oral character, and the reason that not a soul will e’er reteurn 
to it is that it, too, like the child-bride-tree-heifer suffers 
mutilation. It is desolate and silent not because the poet 
simply forbids the union of the lovers, but because the ax 
has fallen, the sexual union taken place, the defensive sounds 
silenced more thoroughly than the immortal unheard melo- 
dies. The primal scene has been relived. The episodes rep- 
resented on the urn have been an exprssion of the negative 
oedipal defense in which the child says: It is not true that 
I want to attack father (with aggression earlier deflected 
from the mother), it is he who attacks me and I submit to 
him in love as if I were in mother’s place. On this level, 
then, the urn is a feminine genital symbol with which the 
child attempts to identify himself. A hint of this identifica- 
tion has already been found in the first lines of the poem 
where the urn is said to be at once a bride, a child and a poetic 
historian. 
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The crisis past, the poet now returns to explore the prim- 
ary symbol of the urn on a different level than hitherto. 
O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


It is an Attic shape because the Attic style is pure and 
restrained compared to the florid sensuality of the Asiatic 
style. On the other hand the fair attitude perhaps reminds 
us of the position of the lovers in their final union. Echoes 
of the violence in earlier stanzas appear in the marble, hard- 
hearted, men and the maidens overwrought. The forest 
branches are mentioned without reference to their leaves 
and the weeds are trodden. Now as at the beginning the 
urn is silent, but the meaning of this silence is different than 
it was earlier as we shall see when it breaks the silence to 
speak for the first time. It teases us out of thought as does 
eternity. But the final denial of the sensual pleaseure of 
union comes when the poet calls the urn Cold Pastoral. The 
shift from a woodland to a pastoral scene suggests a shift 
from the genital to the earlier oral level and further denies 
the flames of love by insisting on frigidity. 

Still the poet has learned something. He does not merely 
reject as he did at first. If old age (once more Father Time, 
the mysterious priest who slaughters the heifer) must waste 
this generation, yet the urn remains a friend to man. It is, 
as we have seen, a defense against the conflict with the father. 
He may attack us, but by identifying with the urn-mother we 
may still prove our love for him. Yet this very identification, 
a kind of oral devouring, is an aggression against the mother 
and makes possible the oracular speech of the urn. For if we 
view the situation from the oral as opposed to the oedipal 
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level we gain a new perspective. The poet is no longer de- 
pendent on the Muse-mother for words-milk. On the deep- 
est level the urn is for him a receptacle to hold liquid or 
other food. It is thus related to those fountains from which 
the Muses gave the poets to drink whenever they inspired 
the poetic frenzy. This is one of the reasons that the urn 
speaks. It is, on the oral level of meaning, the counterpart 
(mouth or cup) of the Muse-mother from whose fountain- 
breast the poet derives the unconscious identification of words- 
milk. In his conflict with the talking breast the poet raises 
the aggressive defense: It is not true that I am dependent 
on mother’s breast for sounds-liquid, I can supply myself. 
The compulsive flow of words in poetic inspiration is the re- 
sult of this unconscious mechanism*. The narcissistic unifica- 
tion tendency and the regression to the oral level also charac- 
terizes the shift from pursuing youth to piping youth in 
stanzas one and two. 

The poet has indeed become the Muse-mother and thus 
he no longer addresses her and the youth-father as thou, but, 
speaking in his own person, addresses his audience as ye. 
What he and the Muse say is that, in the sublimation he has 
achieved, truth and beauty are indistinguishably fused. As 
Keats said elsewhere: ‘‘What the imagination seizes as 
beauty must be the truth. . . . The imagination may be com- 
pared to Adam’s dream—he awoke and found it true.’’ The 
poem, like the dream, is rooted in the unconscious and the 
lovers, like Adam and Eve, are surrounded by an aura of 
tragic conflict. But in fantasy at least the conflict has been 
temporarily solved. 


State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


NOTES 


1. Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn. 1947. 
2. Kenneth Burke, A Grammar of Motives, 1945. 
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3. Evidence of the passive, masochistic tendencies in Keats’ life and 
work is to be found in Wormhoudt, The Demon Lover, 1949. 

4. On this and other points of theory which are taken for granted in 
this paper, see Edmund Bergler, The Writer and Psychoanalysis, 1950. 

5. Dr. George B. Wilbur has called my attention to the relevance of 
section H “The Affects in Dreams” of Chapter VI of Freud’s The 
Interpretation of Dreams. In this section Freud points out that the 
inhibition of affects is one of the consequences of the dream-censor- 
ship. The change from passionate pursuit to cold pastoral in the 
poem is an illustration of this fact. 


Jack and the Beanstalk 


by 
William H. Desmonde, Ph.D. 


7 following psychoanalytic interpretation of the English 
folk-tale is suggested by the fact that the terms ‘‘beans’”’ 
and ‘‘stalk’’ are common symbols fot the testicles and penis.2 


The story relates that Jack and his mother lived together 
in a small country cottage. Lazy, irresponsible, and pleasure- 
seeking, the boy was incapable of earning his living, since 
‘*his mother had almost never corrected him as he grew up.”’ 
Jack’s mother supported herself and her child by selling 
her property, until eventually all that remained between 
them and starvation was their last asset, the cow. However, 
instead of getting a fair price, Jack traded the cow for some 
magic beans. Upon his return, Jack’s mother burst into tears 
at his folly, and in exasperation threw the beans out of the 
window. 

Jack awakened the next morning to find a huge bean- 
stalk growing up into the clouds. Climbing to the top, he 
stepped off into a strange country, where he met a ‘‘queer 
little old lady’’ with a wand, who told him that his father 
was imprisoned in a nearby castle by a cannibalistic ogre. 
Jack stole the giant’s treasures, and was finally pursued 
down the beanstalk by the ogre. Taking a hatchet, he chop- 
ped at the root of the beanstalk. ‘‘No sooner had he done 
so, than of a sudden, the whole beanstalk shrivelled up and 
the giant burst like a monstrous bubble.’’5 

We may interpret Jack psychoanalytically as an oral 
dependent. Incapable of competing successfully in the mar- 
ket, he returned home, the tale tells, feeling depressed and 
inferior, and went to bed without any supper. We may re- 
gard the remainder of the story as an incestuous masturba- 
tion fantasy or dream, of a regressive nature. 

The miraculous stalk growing from the beans is the 
erect phallus, and the little old lady with the fairy wand is 
the phallic mother-image. The imprisoned father indicates 
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Jack’s Oedipal hostility, while the cannibalistic ogre is the | 
same father in a threatening aspect. Treasures are incestuous 
representations. Pursued by the menacing ogre for his 
thefts, Jack castrates himself: the beanstalk shrivels at the 
first touch of the hatchet, and the threatening father-image 
disappears. 

It is instructive to note the parallel between ‘‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk’’ and the story of Aladdin and his wonderful 
lamp, which is also a masturbation fantasy, as Jung recog- 
nized.4 Aladdin is, like Jack, a scapegrace and good-for- 
nothing, who is supported by his mother. He invokes a genii 
by rubbing the magic lamp, who grants him all of his wishes, 
i.e., makes him omnipotent. There was only one of Aladdin’s 
wishes which the genit refused — with great anger — to bring 
the egg of a giant female bird named the Rukh.! 

We will remember that, in classical antiquity, the word 
‘‘genii’’ meant the ghost of the deified paternal ancestor. 
World-egg cosmogonies are frequent in primitive cultures, 
and result from a projection of the mother-image into the 
cosmos. 

Both the Aladdin and the Jack and the Beanstalk stories 
contain the incest motive, it is apparent. The two tales 
may be connected by cultural diffusion, or may merely have 
sprung independently from similar psychic tendencies. 


25 Wellesley Ave. 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
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Mental Integration and Science 


by 
John M. Dorsey, M.D. 


“If we seek a foundation for the edifice of exact science which is 
capable of withstanding every criticism, we must first of all tone down 
our demands considerably. . . . Now, then, among all the facts that we 
do know and can report to each other, which is the one that is ab- 
solutely the most certain, the one that is not open even to the most 
minute doubt? This question admits of but one answer: ‘That which 
we experience with our own body.’ And since exact science deals with 
the exploration of the outside world, we may immediately go on to say: 
‘They are the impressions we receive in life from the outside world 
directly through our sense organs, the eyes, ears, etc... .If we call 


the sum total of sensory impressions ‘the sense world,” we may state 
briefly that exact science issues from the experienced sense world. 1) 
Max Planck 


PERSPECTIVE 


M**s Y have observed the importance of selfhood, but rarely 

if ever has anyone recognized its allness character for 
each of us and taken it as the only foundation for the under- 
standing of human behavior. Even ‘‘wise’’ men think and 
speak many times from false outlook to once from true in- 
sight. There is a Persian saying, ‘‘ "Tis the same to him who 
wears a shoe, as if the whole earth were covered with leather,’’ 
and so it is the same with the outlook of a person who wears 
insight, namely, selfsameness. The basic rule encouraging 
autonomy is non-interference. Man’s chief perfection con- 
sists in the extent of his awareness of his individuality. We 
need constant recurrence, hour after hour, to our source of 
inspiration, self-insight; drawing our strength from nature, 
our own human nature with which we can live in full com- 
munion. 


Repressed selfishness eradicates all other vices but it- 
self and thus gives the appearance of benevolence, misan- 
thropy parading as philanthropy. There is this one dis- 
advantage to blind charity for one’s own otherness; it is 
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narrowing, immaturely selfish, dwindles mental power. 
Education to charity towards falsely conceived otherness is 
the subversive cultivation of the citizens who believe that the 
individual exists for the state. 


The history of the development of the human constitution 
has been one of making the best of adverse as well as of favor- 
able circumstances. The human constitution itself forbids 
any but the most just kind of body teamwork. Mental 
integration is a process of learning the lesson of humanity. 
Humaneness is the call of greatest interest and the only call 
of common interest to the body weal. 

In the history of medicine a leading idea has been the 
wonderful capacity of the body to express itself. The expe- 
rienced clinician can read much personal history not only 
in the facial expression, but also in the lung, liver, heart, and 
all such visceral expressions of his patient. His clinical 
sense recognizes the slights, caprices, and more serious wrongs 
of ill organs that are ‘‘acting up.’’ The viscera reveal to 
the wise diagnostician what the person is doing, the behavior 
of his mind. The well trained physician’s detective skill 
relates usurping organs to human injustice. The organs are 
constantly informed as to what is going on in the human 
economy and signify their approval and disapproval. At 
times their revelations are easy to accept, but often their 
confessions are too terrifying for the uninstructed mind to 
heed. Perhaps the lay mind is most familiar with the won- 
derful expressiveness of the organ of sight, but the physician 
must relate the features, tone, posture, and changes of every 
organ to human meanings. Organs injured by disregard for 
their nature and needs cannot but react in kind. Thus it is 
the pained organ that pains us. 

The illnesses of mankind are too commonly considered 
as arbitrary and not fitting. They must be explored for their 
meaning as repetition of the violations of individuality suf- 
fered in infanthood and childhood. An attack of pneumonia 
and a heart attack can beat a person whom life otherwise 
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offers insufficient mistreatment to permit him to feel at home, 
‘back’? home. Frequently the relationship of illness and the 
patient’s not caring for himself are startlingly clear. TIll- 
ness appears to suit the patient as the grain of the seed, 
particularly, of his misspent first years of life. The human 
being is fitted to his fortune or measured to his misfortune, 
especially during those early formative years. The grown 
man takes to illness (that is, self disrespect in any form) 
quite as it was presented to him growing up, and as he relives 
his self punishment he protests against it quite as he pro- 
tested against its prototype. For example, just as it is hardly 
expectable that an individual with a wild growth elsewhere 
in the body would have no wild (disowned, repudiated) 
mental growth, so is it readily expectable that a well inte- 
grated mind is the best resistance against all tumors else- 
where.2 Our condition of mind is as though potted in our 
organs as if in jars, some ruling error in each, and sometimes 
the chief self deception in an organ that is, as a response, 
giving up entirely. 


THE PSYCHIC INTEGRATIVE PROCESS 


Mental maturation and healing result from timely making 
conscious the selfness which was formerly unconscious self- 
ness. Propitious increments of self awareness both develop 
and heal the mind.3 Our capital mistake results from our 
dislocating our mental material, particularly in the sense of 
dislocating it in the illusional ‘‘other-than-self.’’ Such dis- 
placed psychic material is depersonalized, estranged from 
the acknowledged self, and thus leads to our being ‘‘out of 
joint’’ with our external world. The executive activity of 
his consciousness is man’s highest function, the only one that 
combines doing and discovering, acting and attending. The 
turning of the mind’s eye, its power of observation, upon 
what is happening in the mind is our one possibility for being 
in on our own living. It enables our watching where we are 
going, a useful help to the traveler set upon getting any- 
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where. We never try to go anywhere or to do anything, until 
we have to. Attending to what we are about is the essence 
of the science of living.4 Attention to our behavior is oyr 
only way of taking care of ourselves properly, because if we 
are not aware that we are heading for trouble we can no more 
avoid it than a blind man a trap. The well mature mind has 
learned from, that is, has been forced by, experience to bring 
its attention to its motivations, its goals and aims, and its 
manipulations that mirror its external world of objects. 

For accepting selfness we are familiar with our first 
screening process, our most shortsighted likes and dislikes. 
Later, still clinging blindly to our illusion of control, we 
substitute logic for deciding who we are. Finally, some of 
us fortunately situated, rely upon observation as our only 
true instrument for screening self. Only by owning up to 
all that we observe can we endow our observations with the 
sentience of self that is indispensable for life-saving opera- 
tions of pleasure and pain. Consciousness of self enables 
eare of self, our sovereign remedy.: Man senses his self as 
alive, perceives his self as an object, conceives his self as an 
intelligent organism, and observes his self as a growing human 
being living his own all. 

Only the mental faculties that can discern the distine- 
tion between self help and self harm have full power of self 
rule, of will. To attain self benefit requires self guidance 
as to what is beneficial, and within our human being this 
guidance is prescribed by vital functions such as sentience, 
percipience, and conscience (defined here as self observation, 
as self consciousness.) Nature has discriminatingly en- 
trusted moral (self integrating) behavior to the propensions 
of the sensorium to select self favoring experiences. The lay 
expression ‘‘common sense’’ carries this meaning. Nothing 
is competent to guide the organism, to carry its will, but 
what naturally signifies self benefit. The moral import im- 
plicit in, and restricted to, the developing of human in- 
dividuality is seldom observed because few of us have been 
consistently trained to inclination towards self interest, and 
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this even though experience teaches us that every so-called 
“selfless’’ act, without exception, results in our own growth 
to greater selfhood.5 

Everyone’s greatest good is felt in consciousness of his 
well being, of self happiness. Necessary to the advancement 
of self happiness is the advancement of self interest, of ad- 
vantage belonging to self being, a matter of self possession. 
It makes as much sense to claim that a moral measure is good 
only for somebody else other than the moraled as it does to 
claim that a medical measure is efficacious only for some- 
body else other than the medicated. 

The medicine of humanity is based upon everyone’s 
overall idea of human liberty, which is absolutely meaning- 
less except in terms of freedom of the individual. Every 
individual must set himself free. No one can live this sani- 
tary course for him. But everyone either helps or hinders 
everyone else in this health discipline, and in direct propor- 
tion to how he stands to the ideal of individuality, of the 
freeman. Such is our medical idealism, and we observe that 
health becomes corrupt in direct proportion to its distance 
from it. We affirm the coincidence of theory and practice. 
Inconsistent practice spells out insincere theory. In other 
words, as far as health giving is concerned we must identify 
what is ideal with what is real, make what is theoretically 
sane our requirement for what is practical. All other reme- 
dies are both partial and palliative. As we the people are 
now constituted, the germ of disease, self disrespect, is all 
around us. A complete man, let us confront it, is an all 
too rare health event in our lives. That we are all as well as 
we are under these adverse circumstances, does not argue 
the contrary, but does show the wonderful strength of the 
human constitution. 

For everyone, all experience is self-experience. Expe- 
riencing necessity is our own self-teacher. Investment in 
self-respect is our only wise economy. Our attention brings 
us to the observation of our ways that we may be aware of 
what is going on with us, what aids us, and what ails us. 
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Awareness of the existence of a problem may be the first step 
in its solution. The experience that has been had upon the 
problem is what brought it about; and further experience 
to be had upon the problem can influence it further. 

What the mind cannot understand, it is not ready to 
understand, and only modifications within itself can effect 
that readiness. Greatness (integration, readiness) of mind 
is attained by accesses of self-discovery. The integrated 
mind subsumes all smallnesses of mind and therefore ean 
find them understandable. The result of successful treat- 
ment is the training of the mind to function in ways that 
represent the patient’s best interests. We are wont to de- 
seribe the mind thus cultivated as ‘‘integrated,’’ or ‘‘reality 
oriented,’’ or ‘‘disciplined.’’ 


THE MATERIAL OF THE MIND 


The bond of mental integration is common interest. The 
mind will turn to the relief of any part of self, participate 
in its cares and minister to its needs, if it can recognize self- 
hood in it. The extension of self interest results in the 
extension of self obligation. The contraction of self interest 
results in the contraction of self obligation. The integration 
of the mind is the foundation stone of human liberty and 
it pays us most to watch every word we speak and hear, as 
well as every passion we feel and idea we think, so that we 
are furthering, and not fouling it.. The mind, giving the 
appearance that it does of being scattered all over every- 
where, is not easily understood as forming one common center. 
There was a time, however, when we had to inelude in our 
concept of self every other part of our body as well. And it 
was not easy. Our interest has to be withdrawn from our 
right hand in order that it may be invested in our left hand 
should the occasion arise that would make the shift bene- 
ficial. Apportioning our interest to our mental parts, even 
with respect to the part of immediate concern to mental inte- 
gration, is not so easy of execution, because we have not 
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yet been able to take the trouble to nominate these involved 
mental parts ‘‘I’’. Yet it is on the efficiency of our self- 
centered movement that our healthy existence as a human- 
individual is secured. 

The localization of mental function and dysfunction 
specifically in terms of recognized and repudiated individuali- 
ty explains the difficulties of investigators in establishing 
the boundaries for mental events. The investigator’s own 
psychic integration (mental development and health) are 
indispensable to this understanding of the distribution of 
his meanings altogether within the confines of his individ- 
uum.6 We cannot respect the meaning of flesh and bone 
and sinew if we claim them to be something that they are 
not. Our thoughts and feelings are carnal; the non-mental 
levels of our being are imperceptible. Non-mental matter 
cannot be displayed except as mental. 

A drunken version of the external world is produced 
by the wines of self insightless observation. Mental cannot 
be put into the same scales with non-mental matter. Any 
chimerical mixture of words and organs is erroneous for 
investigating psychic matter, and the way of the transgressor 
is hard. Furthermore, truth is thoroughly accustomed to 
waiting. None but the clear in mind can observe mental 
matter, and he can demonstrate his discernment only in the 
form of his own example. Only the well mature mind can 
sense the disrespect to an external phenomenon implicit in 
the false claim that it, the phenomenon, is seen, felt, heard, 
ete. The evidence of the senses is misconstrued to be the 
external object. Dirty work, since we define dirt as matter 
in the wrong place. Evidence has to be where it is found, 
not elsewhere. 

To demonstrate to uninformed man that he cannot see, 
hear, touch, ete. anything but self is disturbing to his illusion 
of what is ‘‘conerete,’’ ‘‘tangible,’’ ‘‘substantial,’’ ‘‘ physi- 
eal.’’ Then to offer him the very security he seeks in the 
form of the solid mental material he has been misusing (us- 
ing for purposes of self deception) seems like adding insult 
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to injury. Who does not make the most of his mental materia] 
makes the most of believing what he himself has judged 
untrue. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ Psycho- 
therapy uses this precious counsel upon how to find the 
existing nature and needs of man. 

Most of all, we ask of a scheme of localization of mental 
functioning that it will serve to situate elements and fix 
responsibilities accounting for mental immaturity, maturity, 
illness, and recovery. Even if we were able to localize mental 
phenomena like memory, imagination, and consciousness, in 
terms of regional anatomy, such a kind of localization of 
parts would not serve to explain satisfactorily the nature 
of mental growth, or disease, which involves insight about 
two meanings, real ‘‘selfness’’ and illusional ‘‘otherness.” 
In all mental disorders (including criminality) it is the re- 
lationship of the patient’s own observable individuality 
(whole anatomy) and the inscrutable individuality ascribable 
to his everyone else and everything else, that is specifically 
involved. Mental growth and recovery can be explained 
only on the principle of the growing person’s timely observa- 
tion of the truth that mental phenomena have their only 
existence somewhere within his own human being. Mental 
disease can be explained only on the principle of the ill 
person’s untimely observation of the untruth that given 
mental phenomena have their only existence nowhere within 
his human being. 

Neural are not equated with mental processes and can- 
not be used to explain them, because entirely different cate- 
gories of meanings are involved. The meaning of a painting 
is not observable and hence not describable in terms of the 
physico-chemical nature of the paint. Apart from these 
considerations of regional anatomy, apart from the consid- 
eration of just where mental functioning may be localized 
within the human economy, the fact that it is within the 
human economy is the scientific observation that contains 
the diagnostic data and healing formula bearing upon mental 
health and illness. Man’s unscientific ways of considering 
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his own psychie action may be exposed as disrespect for 
the psychological level of his body. The mental system 
category contains the representations (meanings) pertinent - 
to what it designates as the ‘‘nervous system ;’’ the nervous 
system category does not contain the representations (mean- 
ings) of the mental system. ‘‘Meaning’’ is solely and wholly 
a mental construct. Words can describe nothing but our 
own mental phenomena. Meliorative semantics. For ex- 
ample, the rich and extensive nomenclature and vocabulary 
of ‘‘physies,’’ or of ‘‘biochemistry,’’ are animations of the 
given ‘‘physicist’’ or ‘‘biochemist’’ employing them. Our 
overevaluation of them is made possible by displacement of 
our proper opinion of our own high worth as a human being. 
Our illusion of fighting for the ‘‘individuality’’ of our data, 
evidently a personal matter with us, derives its foree from 
the truth that we are really fighting to preserve our own life 
elements, and not so-called ‘‘impersonal’’ data. Little won- 
der that we, disabled by the illuding displacement of our 
own greatness, clutch at our illusion of external data. 

Our external world teaches by its own example only. 
Through our representations of these examples we can only 
find words to explain and describe ourselves. It is but doing 
our part well if we grow to acknowledge the favor. What is 
not observed accurately, that is, as self observation, is not 
subordinated for self command. Observing object representa- 
tions with augmented self integration is the meaning of the 
expression ‘‘seeing all as from a higher point of view.’’ Exer- 
cise of our prized ‘‘objectivity’’ is the product of full sub- 
jectivity. The ‘‘practical’’ is all founded in the ‘‘theoretical.”’ 

Instead of being too far away to be regarded readily as 
‘“‘tangible’’ and localizable (e.g. astronomy) the presence of 
our mental material? is unobtrusively palpable and placed. 
As we accustom ourselves to unawareness of feeling clothes 
we are constantly wearing, so we may tend not to bother our 
heads much about this significant truth of mental localiza- 
tion. However, to apply the law of science to it, a survey 
of mental ground is required. The illusion that we can ob- 
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serve anything that is not mental must first be treated. For 
us, our thought is stark; a stone is not. For us, our idea js 
concrete; cement is not. 

Pre-eminently, our mind is our humanity tissue. And 
mind is not a term that is well used except that humaneness 
(selfsame kindness) be constantly associated with it. A 
person first recognizes that there is such a process as growth 
of his own mind when he begins to discern a distinction 
between his meanings ‘‘psychic reality’’ and ‘‘external reali- 
ty,’’ between his evident individuality and the (for him) 
mysterious individuality of all else. 

The idea that’ some mental disorders are ‘‘organic’’ 
and others ‘‘not organic’’ is traceable to the lack of under- 
standing of the reality of the mind, our only bounded fact, 
as the human structure to which all other functioning organs 
of the body are subordinate. A false sense of what consti- 
tutes ‘‘physical’’ gives matter a bad name, earns the curse 
(not blessing) of materialism, and is more disastrous to human 
progress than any other disease process. It overturns the 
testimony about what is real and unreal. It shows us escap- 
ism, ‘‘flight into reality,’’ on the grand scale. Pseudo- 
scientific mischief. Every scientist works upon as high a 
basis of self-acceptance as he can observe. We reject no 
theories of causation, desert no logic, in demonstrating the 
comprehensiveness of mental material, and thus exposing 
the illusionary manipulations of other matter. The analogic 
power of the mind is indeed great and its misuse is corre- 
spondingly disastrous. We must learn to use our native 
language of self observation because only thus can we develop 
insight about our superstition. Empirical confirmation of 
anything means being convinced by our internal evidence 
representing it. Only self data can be hard, solid, lasting. 
This localization within the mind, science of self, represents 
the true scientific table of constants. Only self data can 
‘*hold water,’’ and co-operate as do other parts of the human 
body. For a person to give all of his meanings his name is 
to escape giving them a pseudonym. This advantage derived 
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from accurate localization by using the proper name is remi- 


niscent of the ancient magic belief that one could master 


what one could name rightly.® 

Mature man believes devoutly in the existence of every- 
body else and everything else besides his selfhood, the only 
part of the world that he can directly observe. Our devotion 
to our own constitution is all; our faith is self faith. To 
renounce our illusion of non-mental material as being the 
only solid foundation of mental material, when it represents 
erring man’s highest conception of right, requires a relation- 
ship of trust, like the child-parent one. 

The invulnerable defense against psychological errors 
of every kind is the timely extension of consciousness to all 
of owndom. The structure of selfness reposing on the totter- 
ing pedestal of illusional unself results from the disconnect- 
ing principle of the lie, that distorts the shape of the mind. 
Insight is the observation of self revelation only. It is the 
prerogative of the self sentience necessary to enable feeling 
what is self beneficial and what is self detrimental. The 
real tangibility is the product of the touch of consciousness. 
Consciousness is our own mind’s sense organ mediating our 
own observation of our own psychic material. By conscious- 
ness then is meant specifically the acknowledgment of the 
property of selfness, and thus the awakening to one’s own 
human being, whole personal entity. The pseudo-scientist 
is buried under data that he cannot baptize self data. Putting 
on the mental power that subjugates other body quickness, 
selfsameness, is strenuous mental exercise. It is a common 
illusion that we are in danger of losing, rather than of finding, 
our mind when our consciousness plumbs our unfamiliar 
depths of perception. 

The individual’s awareness of the extent of his need to 
endure himself is prerequisite to his developing the motiva- 
tion to tame, domesticate, his need to suffer. Human toler- 
ance is best exploited in timely enduring the truths that 
hurt, ‘‘growing pains,’’ weaning discomforts. Our observa- 
tion of what is personally advantageous and disadvantageous 
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to us is instinctive, as pain is, as pleasure is. Although we 
do not deceive ourselves as to what helps and hurts, we do 
deceive ourselves as to the extent of our selfhood, and the 
consequence is the same: violated individuality.9 

We observe that the counter conditions of mental illness 
and immaturity are necessitous to their cure and develop- 
ment. Man will continue to indulge his lying, stealing, 
killing, ‘‘neurotic’’ complaints, beliefs in persecution, and 
all such painful self uses, until his mind grows strong enough 
to endure his consciousness of the exclusive self reference 
of all his behavior. When he is no longer anaesthetic to it, 
the operation of the principle of self interest will be all 
that will be needed to keep him out of stinging mischief. The 
common bane of human being is the common practice of 
trying to do the right thing for the wrong reasons. 

The basic principle of upholding self consciousness as 
a healing (not diseasing) agent, can be tested on the various 
expressions of mental disorders. Just to carry the point, a 
patient ‘‘suffering depression,’’ is enduring misuse of his 
helpful capacity for feeling depressed. Thus his conscious- 
ness is attending to this valuable self use at the cost of neglect 
of other self uses, particularly of the joy of living. He is 
concentrating his awareness upon his capacity for identifying 
with smallness to the exclusion of greatness, with unworthi- 
ness to the exclusion of worthiness. It is quite as though 
in the theater of his mind it has become possible for one actor 
(sometimes a ‘‘bit’’ actor) consistently to steal the scene 
from the rest of the cast. Again, it is the poignant selfness 
quality of the depression that sets it off from other self data. 
In the patient ‘‘suffering elation,’’ likewise, the solution or 
cure is not realized in terms of effecting the wish to be rid 
of his capacity to feel elated. Insight is not riddance. The 
patient’s consciousness of elation is a precious self use. Ilis 
illness lies in his ignoring his identity with soberness and 
unhappiness. In the great area of mental disorder known 
as criminality, the man is ill not because of his awareness of 
himself as perpetrator. His illness is the product of the 
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fact that he is not aware that he must also be his own victim. 
The patient suffering from perversion has extended his con- 


sciousness to meanings of but one developmental level of his — 


instinctual expression. In this respect he may be even less 
ill than the prude who disowns this kind of psychic material. 
The pervert patient is ill because he is unable to attend to 
mature instinctual meanings. And so on. 

Who appears to conduct virtuously by some means that 
exclude his renouncing his vicious proclivities is deprived 
of awareness of the dignifying influence that derives from 
renunciation. He is not aware of acquiring honor, of dis- 
tinguishing himself. Thus he does the right thing for the 
wrong reasons and consciousness of the greatness of his human 
being is withheld. It is hardest of all for the mind to sustain 
the tensions resulting from the constitutional predilection 
for force, but unawareness of the mental phenomenon re- 
leases it to a degree of blind autonomy that would be in- 
compatible with consciousness. 

The delusion, hallucination, and all other psychopatho- 
logic events are self-explanatory, and at the same time, the 
therapeutic role of consciousness may be upheld. The ‘‘de- 
luded’’ person conscious of identifying himself with divine 
power does not err, in that he is truly observing that his 
meanings representing divine power are expressions of his 
own being. His illness lies in his inability to attribute divin- 
ity to all. The ‘‘deluded’’ person conscious of identifying 
himself as ‘‘the persecuted’’ recovers as he develops the in- 
sight that he is also his own ‘‘persecutor.’’ Every person 
whose mind grows well has had it tilled with consciousness 
so that finally he has become his own man in this absolute 
sense. His every perception gives him observation of his 
own constitution in the living act of growing greater. This 
kind of insight sees nothing mysterious about our sympathies 
and antipathies and dispels the stage effect of hero and vil- 
lain, of friend and foe. 

The dressing force deriving from the relativity of values 
cannot order the mind that cannot be observed. Conscious- 
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ness of self data enables them to reach their own level of 
value through the perspective they gain in terms of any 
and all other meanings. Ideas and feelings and all mental 
data become dignified as the visible fabric of the mind, once 
consciousness is sensed as an organ of observation. The mind 
is the foundation of foundations. The capacity for self ob- 
servation surmounts all other mental performance, is nearest 
of all to vital being. 


SUMMARY 


Our power abides within us, and we have to learn to 
employ it usefully. We used it when we learned to use our 
eyes and our ears and called them our own. It is essential 
for self health and self repair. Our highest benefit and ob- 
ligation is to integrate our mind, that is, to fulfil our self. 
Any experience that we cannot acknowledge as an addition 
to our anatomy decelerates that integration. We can observe 
only anything that we can equal. That one insight is the 
cure for man’s morbid envy. Could the fog of self belittl- 
ing fallacy be cleared away and man’s greatness hence viewed 
by him as it really is, it is a foregone conclusion that his 
conduct would thenceforth become his greatness. <A true 
opinion of ourselves is the sole condition of wholesome human 
relationships. Our only misanthropy is man standing in his 
own light, defeating his own purpose. As in war, mental 
ground gained by the invasion of self exploration may appear 
inimical at first. 

Being conscious of any mental material can never be 
the cause of blind mental deception (i.e. mental disorder). 
Every one of us must represent for himself all of his world 
experiences, e.g., must be his own version of the phenomena 
of the external world, by being conscious of his representa- 
tions of them. If we have had the misfortune to grow a weak 
mind we suffer self disrespect and must therefore disrespect 
our self uses until we improve. 

If we investigate things from the standpoint of their 
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individuality we observe that we must remain outside. The 
deeps and shallows of research are within the investigator, 
thus developing the clear insights that permit the true out- 
looks. The essential, that is, humanizing, quality of data is 
that they imply an investigator. 

We are for self observation because it is for us, it is self 
afirming. That disadvantage is most vicious that is not 
distinct to consciousness. The power to heal the mind is 
the power to attend to its hurt, to see its error of neglected 
self. Seeing what an error is, is the solution of it. Self 
union and self observation come together. Enlivening self- 
ness with consciousnuess is the only curative force, specific 
antidote, for man’s one folly, that of violating all individuali- 
ty by violating his own. 

All given mental data are individuations of the given 
mind and only those who possess this criterion of observation 
can be trusted to draw up programs of education. Next to 
this requirement is the extent of self growth. Nothing but 
self growth that is made conscious promotes ‘‘objectivity,”’ 
the earmark of sanity. And nothing can be impersonal to 
man once he observes it. Whatever constitutes the deepest 
human experience is what is best understood. Ignorance of 
self and forgetfulness of self are beckoning affinities of the 
evil spirit of dogmatism, of rote learning. 

There is no place for titles in science. Yet everything 
that we name we confer a title upon when we do not also 
give it our own name. What we refuse to call ‘‘I’’is real 
selfness robbed of integrity under the warrant of apparent 
unself. Our apparent otherism lives on the life of real self- 
hood. Maintaining unobserved the illusion of otherness is 
like the old story of trying to serve god and mammon. 

We, the people, are like two billion planets with shared 
morals our universal law, our inter-stellar means, for holding 
to our meteoric careers. The psychological work of a full 
grown individual is that of being the common denominator 
to all he experiences, of being a demiurge, an Atlas support- 
ing his whole world. For representing sense impressions 
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left from his impact with the external world, the macrocosm, 
he must set up within his mind this world in miniature, a 
microcosm. It is only right and solely supportable that every 
man insist upon his own world’s primacy, that all wrong right 
itself in terms of himself. Thus, the mentally mature person 
has been forced to the insight that an effective way to “‘look 
out for No. 1’’ is to help make the world a better place to 
live in. From the elevation of self he observes the facts of 
life as from a higher ground. He observes that within his 
mental organ exists his flesh and blood proxy for his external 
universe. As this acknowledged worldkin, he observes that 
heedfulness and service to the needs of his others are one 
form of preoccupation with self. Naturally he crowns his 
good with brotherhood. The learning experience set by his 
example helps others to grow to renounce giving themselves 
hypocritical, degrading, reasons for helping themselves by 
helping their ‘‘others.’’ 

The chief foible of the ill mind is its self expropriation, 
its hidden self-determination, so reminiscent of St. Matthew’s 
parable of the buried talent. Therefore, all important ques- 
tions for each of us are, How much am I aware of living 
my self?, and, How much am I already ‘‘laid out’’ in 
‘‘others’’? Idolatry has been hated intensely by man be- 
cause it represents the worst form, the greatest extreme, of 
self-deception. When we cannot call our soul our own, it 
is time for repentance, the signal for at-one-ment. From be- 
ing ‘‘at sixes and sevens’’ with ourselves, it is well to ‘‘at- 
one.’’ 

So confused are we the people on this truth of individual- 
ity that few of us are convinced that we can afford to assert 
it. Hostages to fortune, we play the roles of ‘‘practical’’ 
cowards. Yet truth is the only safe foundation for the state 
of men, as of man. One thing sure, this is no principle for 
fainthearted people; it requires a good constitution. 

It is not possible to observe self as a whole; insight is 
piecemeal. We see our self only bit by bit. We live under 
the necessity of being divided from a consciousness of all of 
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our being, except that which we are attending, and even 
that is commonly unacknowledged selfness. Predisposition 
of our mind to a selfish interpretation of life is only a sharing 
of the nature of the world. If each of us would preface 
every observation with the definition “‘This is only about 
me,’’ there could be no argument and speech would cease 
to be babel; also the dictionary would begin to make truer 
sense. The integrating ordering principle of human being 
is self love. Our broad charter is to discover our world in 
our own image. Selfsameness, the leveller, secures all. The 
highest moral is sustained by the most selfish aim: self- 
betterment. 

True science is the union of his observation with the 
scientist’s being. The whole problem of self dignity is solved 
by conducting in a self contained, self centered way. This 
procedure alone respects the order of cause and effect. The 
best, the mind greatening, result of this integrative process 
is the refined force it places at the disposal of the individual, 
above all, insight, the mind’s highest power. Behold the 
benefit, to be truly related to all things! 


Wayne University College of Medicine 
U.S.A. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. “The Meaning and Limits of Exact Science,” SCIENCE, September 
30, 1949, Vol. 110. 


2. For example, medical scientists may assimilate the meanings of disease 
by 1) admitting having them, in the mind strengthening sense of 
methodically incurring their psychological significance, and thus 
becoming veterans of the painful mental concomita of illness that 
are the most trying ones for their patients (such as associated phan- 
tasies, guilt, hostility, and fear); 2) repudiating such self participa- 
tion, using medical study for purposes of self concealment, of mental 
weakening, leading to a “healthier than thou” mental splitting; 3) 
developing morbus medicorum, expressing their assimilations of the 
meaning of pathology in “organ language,” unable to endure the 
mental excitations involved otherwise. 
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3. Cf. “Self-Awareness and Scientific Method,” George E. F. Lombard, 


4. 


SCIENCE, September 15, 1950, Vol. 112. 
Cf. “Encouragement of Science,” Robert Oppenheimer, SCIENCE, 
April 14, 1950, Vol. 111. 


. Observe the glaring contradiction in Kant’s effort to ignore self 


interest. “To behold virtue in her proper form is nothing else but 
to contemplate morality stripped of all admixture of sensible things 
and of every spurious ornament of reward or self-love. How much 
she then eclipses everything else that appears charming to the affec- 
tions, every one may readily perceive with the least exertion of his 
reason, if it be not wholly spoiled for abstraction.” (Fundamental 
Principles of Morals.) 


. Cf. “The Good Name of Science,” Eric M. Rogers, SCIENCE, Decem- 


ber 8, 1949, Volume 110. 


. We estimate our readiness for our psychological work by determin- 


ing how much meaning “psychic material” has for us. If it does not 
matter to us consciously, then it matters without our having “in- 
sight” about it and access to it. 


. Cf. “Psychology and Scientific Research,” Hadley Cantril, Adelbert 


Ames, Jr., Albert H. Hastorf, and William H. Ittelson, SCIENCE, No- 
vember 4, November 11, November 18, 1949, Volume 110. 

As the writer sees it, this intentional direction of observation, self- 
ward, is not only the basic psychoanalytic trend, but also is being 
reported more frequently in psychoanalytic work. Cf. “Trends in 
Psycho-Analysis,” Marjorie Brierley, 1951, The Hogarth Press Ltd. 
and The Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London. 
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The Schoolboy Suicide 
In Andre Gide’s Novel 


The Counterfeiters! 


by 
Dr. Editha Sterba 


W* shall certainly not go astray in attempting to derive 

a contribution to the problem of suicide from literary 
artists who have furnished us with valuable hints or con- 
firmations in so many other areas of psychopathology. 


Writers indeed have certain qualities which fit them for such a 
task; more especially, a sensitiveness of perception in regard to 
the hidden feelings of others, and the courage to give voice to 
their own unconscious minds.(2) 


At the midpoint of Andre Gide’s great psychological novel, 
The Counterfeiters, we find the suicide of an adolescent 
which is committed under particularly strange circumstances. 

However, before we attempt to determine whether the 
analysis of this fictional suicide can make any contribution 
to the problem of suicide itself, we must first answer another 
question. The Counterfeiters is, both as to conteent and as 
to manner of presentation, clearly influenced by psychoan- 
alysis. The supposition may perhaps even be ventured that 
the very genesis of the novel has an intimate connection 
with the attempt of psychoanalysis to furnish an explanation 
of the artistic creative process. 

We must therefore consider the question whether a lit- 
erary work whose author approaches the representation of 
mental conflicts armed with the tools of psychoanalysis and 
elaborates in his writing the conclusions drawn from the 
psychology of children and adolescents is at all capable of 
furnishing psychoanalysis further insights. When works 
which have been, so to speak, created by a depth psychologist 
have they not actually so little relationship to the ‘‘naive 
day-dream’’ of the poet—which we otherwise assume as the 
basis of a work of art—that they furnish no insight into 
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the unconscious? In such works has not everything been 
interpreted and made clear? If, however, we remember 
that the creative process, the artistic transformation of the 
‘‘naive day-dream,’’ always takes place in the unconscious, 
then we may expect that even the creative artist who is under 
the influence of psychoanalysis will not be able to represent 
everything so clearly and make everything so conscious that 
no task is left for the psychoanalytic examination of the 
work of art. 

Thirteen year old Boris, whose suicide is the subject of 
this little study, is the child of a Russian piano virtuosa and 
a French father. The father died when Boris was still a 
small child. The boy passed his childhood chiefly with his 
mother, who earned her living at first as a pianist and then 
as a singer in music halls. The boy was ‘‘kept by his mother 
in a state of continual over-stimulation, in a condition which 
provoked the outbreak of severe nervous disturbances.”’ 
Since he ‘‘suffered from a number of disturbances, tics and 
manias,’’ the mother had entrusted him for the summer to 
a Polish physician, Mme. Sophroniska. This woman sub- 
mitted him to a treatment which she described as follows: 


. .. it consists in letting him talk! I spend one or two hours 
alone with him every day. I question him, but very little. I 
must know everything, and particularly that which he is ac- 
customed to keep secret most fearfully. I have him tell me 
what he has dreamed at night. If I am alone with Boris early 
in the morning, he, so to speak, dreams on while he is speaking. 


The treatment of little Boris as described here can only be 
designated as child analysis. 

Bronja, the fifteen year old daughter of the Polish 
physician, of whom it is said, ‘‘ . . . her look and her voice 
seemed rather to belong to an angel than to a human being,’’ 
seems to have made a considerable contribution to the suc- 
cess of little Boris’s treatment by her good influence upon 
him. At the end of the vacation the physician—after she has 
“*taken apart the entire clockwork of his psychic organism’’-— 
declares that she considers him cured and that he may now 
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be sent to boarding school in Paris. In the boarding school 
Boris feels lonely and abandoned; his schoolmates all mock 
him, and he does not succeed in establishing a relationship 
with anyone. Even his grandfather, who is a supervisor 
of the boarding school’s students, and who loves him tender- 
ly, remains a stranger to Boris. On the day when Mme. 
Sophroniska visits the school and tells Boris the news of 
his beloved Bronja’s death he feels completely alone. 

Three boys in the school, Ghéridanisol, Georges, and 
Phiphi, found the ‘‘Brotherhood of Strong Men’’ with the 
motto, ‘‘The strong man cares nothing for his life.’’ After 
the three have hatched a plan for playing a practical joke 
on Boris, Georges pretends to make friends with the utterly 
lonely boy who ‘‘yearns for friendship and attention,’’ and 
inducts him into the Brotherhood. It is decided by lot that 
Boris, in keeping with the motto, will shoot himself with 
his grandfather’s pistol in the work shop at a time during 
the afternoon work period over which the grandfather has 
the supervision. 

Boris submits himself unconditionally to the demands 
of his comrades in order to gain their esteem. Only Ghéri- 
danisol knows that the pistol is actually loaded. The other 
two boys are unaware of this and only wish to terrify Boris. 
In the afternoon, at the appointed time, and before the eyes 
of his appalled grandfather, Boris actually shoots himself. 

It would be altogether mistaken to assume that he does 
so solely to prevent his being considered a coward by his 
comrades. For we know that the life-preserving power of 
the human Ego is so strong a force that it would require 
overwhelming displacements in the libidinal economy in order 
for it to be overcome by the dstructive instinct. We must 
therefore assume deeper, perhaps also unconscious, motives 
for the suicide of little Boris, and attempt to derive them 
from the material which we have before us. 

We have the core of little Boris’s illness in the story 
of his ‘‘talisman’’ and of his ‘‘magical practices.’’ The boy 
possessed a little piece of parchment, his ‘‘talisman,’’ which 
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“‘he wore in a little silk pouch around his neck, next to the 
holy medals which his mother had hung on him.’’ This 
talisman bore a mysterious inscription: ‘‘Gas—telephone— 
hundred thousand rubles.’’ When he was nine years old 
Boris had made the acquaintance of a boy in school ‘‘who 
initiated him into the secret practices, the magical arts, as 
the boys called it.’’ This boy had introduced Boris to mas- 
turbation, and he was the source of the ‘‘talisman’’ which 


. ... Yepresented an incantation, the ‘Open Sesame’ of the shame- 
ful Paradise into which pleasure had seduced them. 

The naively enchanted children experienced their vice as 
‘magic’ because they had read or heard that magic made it pos- 
sible to come by mysterious means into the possession of what 
man desired; magic imparted unlimited powers, and so forth. 
They really believed that they had dicovered a secret which, 
through an imaginary presence, comforted them for a real ab- 
sence. They were inflated with self-deception and were drunken 
with a vacuum which offered thousands of fairy visions to an 
over-stimulated, pleasure-nourished imagination. 


If the boys designated masturbation as magic which 
‘‘through an imaginary presence comforted them for a real 
absence,’’ this means that they over-estimated their mas- 
turbation fantasies to the point where they even ascribed 
mysterious powers to them. The masturbation obviously 
takes place with an attitude which corresponds to the phase 
of ‘‘omnipotence of thought!’’ it makes possible the attain- 
ment in fantasy of everything which must be renounced in 
reality. On the other hand, the concept of masturbation as 
magic is also an unconscious attempt to suppress guilt feel- 
ings and twinges of conscience through over-valuing it and 
disguising it as a magical act. 

At the time of his treatment little Boris had already 
given up this ‘‘magic.’’ He had been caught at it by his 
mother. Boris’s morbid condition arose first as a result of 
this: 


....I1 imagine that the mother probably scolded, warned, and 
entreated the boy. At this time his father’s death occurred. Boris 
imagined that his secret habits, which had been represented 
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to him as so vicious, had been punished; He considered him- 
self a criminal, a damned soul. He became anxious. And then, 
like a hunted animal, his weak organism invented this variety 
of little evasions in which his inner agony manifested itself, 
and whch are like so many confessions. : 


It is now clear that little Boris, as a result of his con- 
ception of masturbation as magic, believed with particular 
intensity in the omnipotence of his thoughts, and was con- 
vineed that he had caused the death of his father through 
the magical power of his masturbation and of the fantasies 
connected with it. And simultanecusly with the guilt feel- 
ing and the anxiety over his father’s death there arose in 
the defense conflict all the little symptoms because of which 
he had been brought to treatment. ‘ 

After Sophroniska had interpreted and explained every- 
thing to little Boris, he parted from his talisman with great 
difficulty and surrendered it to the physician, whereby the 
spell seemed to have been definitely broken. The character 
change in little Boris during his analysis is expressed most 
clearly in his relationship to Bronja who, according to the 
pronouncement of the Polish physician, is ‘‘the best remedy’’ 
for him. In the first description of the two children together 
every remark of little Boris reveals his ambivalent attitude. 
He says, in one breath, 

“Yes, as far as I am concerned—no, I don’t want to,” or, “It is 

too warm—it is too cold.” Or (Bronja): “Where have you left 

your hat again?” (Boris): “Vibroskomenopatof. Blaf. Blaf.” 

“What does that mean?” “Nothing.” “Why do you say it, then?” 

“So that you won’t understand it.” “If it doesn’t mean any- 

thing, then it doesn’t matter to me whether I understand it or 

not.” “But if it did mean something, then you wouldn’t under- 
stand it either.” “But one speaks in order to be understood.” 

“Would you like to play making up words which only we two 

would understand?” “You should rather make an effort first to 

learn French well.” “My mamma speaks French, English, Latin, 

Russian, Turkish, Polish, Italo-Coptic, Spanish, Pig Latin and 

Xivitu.” (He babled all of this forth in a kind of passion). 


This conversation shows clearly once more the ambi- 
valence of little Boris. On the one hand he obviously wants 
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to offend Bronja by saying words which she cannot under- 
stand, but then he says, ‘‘Bronja, you aren’t angry, and 
therefore you are able to see the angels. But I will always 
be a wicked person.’’ Bronja is for him the ideal of the 
good and pure; compared with her he seems to himself an 
evil person because of his ‘‘magical practices.’’ Therefore 
he is also afraid that he will defile Bronja through his cagtact: 


“Yes, No. Listen: we will look for a stick. You take one end 
and I will take the other. I will close my eyes and promise you 
that I won’t open them again until we come to the place to 
which we want to go... Yes. No, not that end. Wait, I will 
wipe it off first!” “Why ” “I touched it.” 


Bronja, on her part, tries to make Boris good; she wants to 
help him pray in order that he might be forgiven. 


“Why don’t you try not to be bad any more? Would you like 
to go to [Here she named a place unknown to me] and there 
together beg God and the Blessed Virgin to help you not to be 
bad any more?” 


A little incident during a walk which the two children took 
together at this time shows that Boris was still far from being 
allowed to see the angels: 


The children arrived with red faces and entirely out of breath. 
Bronja immediately threw herself violently into the arms of her 
mother; she seemed to want to break into tears. ‘Mama,” she 
said, ‘you must scold Boris. He wanted to lie naked in the 
snow.’ Sophroniska looked at Boris, who had remained stand- 
ing at the door with bowed head and a fixed, almost hostile, 
look. She seemed not to want to take notice of the strange 
state of the child, but said with admirable calm, ‘Listen, Boris, 
in the evening one cannot do something like that under any 
circumstances. If you like, we can go there again tomorrow 
morning and then you can try to go barefoot in the snow for 
a while....” She stroked her daughter’s hair softly. But 
suddenly Bronja fell to the floor and writhed in convulsions. 
We were very frightened. Sophroniska lifted her up and laid 
her on the couch. Motionless, with great empty eyes, Boris 
watched everything. 


Little Boris’s wanting to lie naked in the snow signifies, of 
course, an attempt to seduce little Bronja. Her reactions 
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to it are the convulsions, which we must understand as a 
kind of defense. 

Boris has been separated from his most dearly beloved 
mother. He now transfers all his love and tenderness to 


little Bronja: 


From morning until evening the children did not lose sight of 
eff) other. And they behaved so charmingly to each other 
that it did not occur to anyone to make fun of them. 


Bronja is completely maternal toward little Boris, who obeys 
her every word. She is therefore a mother imago for him, 
but one who has an advantage over the real mother. Little 
Bronja has no idea of his masturbatory practices; for her 
such a thing simply does not exist. His mother, on the other 
hand, has caught him at it. Perhaps, then, through Bron- 
ja’s purity he can find redemption from his intense guilt 
feelings about masturbation and, at the same time, also ob- 
tain pardon from the mother. In his love for Bronja he 
begins increasingly to resemble her and to imitate her. He 
loses his symptoms not only through the discoveries which 
have been brought to consciousness in the treatment but also 
through the identification with Bronja. It is in precisely 
this identification with Bronja, the enthusiast who is entirely 
divorced from reality and who floats ‘‘in childish mysticism,”’ 
that great danger lies for the future: 


Sophroniska maintains that ilttle Boris is now cured..... I 
recognize that the tics, the uncertain gestures of taking back, 
of remorse, the hesitant breaking off in the middle of a sentence 
have more or less disappeared. But it seems to me that the 
illness (as if to escape the searching eye of the physician) had 
simply withdrawn into deeper regions of his being, and that 
the soul itself is now attacked. Just as the nervous manifesta- 
tions followed the masturbation, so the former now give place 
to an invisible withdrawal. To be sure, Sophroniska herself 
is uneasy about the fact that under Bronja’s influence Boris 
seems to have fallen prey to a kind of childish mysticism. 
Sophroniska is too intelligent not to realize that the new peace 
of mind to which Boris has now surrendered himself is after all 
not very different from that which he formerly evoked artifi- 
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cially, and that the new enchantment, although less dangerous 
for the organism, nevertheless diverts him just as much from 
any wish for reality. But when I discuss it with her, she ex- 
plain that natures such as Boris and Bronja cannot do without 
a certain chimeric nourishment; if one were to deprive them 
of it, Bronja would sink into hopelessness, while Boris would 
fall prey to a low materialism. .. She speaks with enthusiasm 
of the piety of both children, who read the Revelation of St. 
John together, go into common ecstasies, and clothe their souls 
in heavenly garments. 


One cannot, therefore, speak of a real cure in the analytic 
sense; only a displacement has occurred. The compulsive 
neurotic symptoms and the ambivalence have been resolved 
by an exaggerated piety and an unnatural mysticism. This 
change takes place in Boris through his identification with 
Bronja, the idealized mother-imago. This identification with 
the mother contains also, naturally, a passive-feminine atti- 
tude towards the fatier, an attitude which is strengthened 
by the unconscious, but continually operating, guilt feeling 
over having ‘‘killed the father’’ and through the resulting 
anxiety over punishment for this.3 

Boris is now wrenched out of this association with 
Bronja, with its clouds of mysticism, and is sent to the 
boarding school in Paris. He tries in vain to establish a 
relationship with the other boys, but he cannot do it; even 
their amusements offend his overly sensitive conscience. 


.... His great need for sympathy drove him to the attempt to 
do as they did. But his sensitive nature fought against it. The 
words would not come to his lips. His embarrassment made 
him furious with himself; he tormented himself in order to 
prevent anything from being noticed and forced himself to rise 
superior to all mockery, even to laughter, but nothing helped. 
On the others he made the impression of being a girl; he felt 
this and despaired over it. Neither was he able to form a rela- 
tionship with his grandfather, who would have been all too 
ready to take it on. 


Because of his relationship with Bronja he was so withdrawn 
from all reality that he was unable to establish an entirely 
normal relationship with boys of his own age. He expe- 
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rienced his own passive-feminine, incapable-of-reality person- 
ality as something morbid and troublesome, but he is too 
passive to be able to help himself. On the other hand, how- 


ever, the relationship to Bronja is of the greatest importance ~ . 


to him. She replaces the mother for the lonely boy; she 
is a substitute for his family, and is the only support which 
he has at all. 
Then one day the Polish physician arrives and brings 
Boris the news of Bronja’s death: 
.... Now the whole world appeared to little Boris like a hor- 
rible wasteland. His mother was far away and never came to 
him; his grandfather was too old...A tender soul such as his 
needs someone to whom it can sacrifice its nobility and purity. 
He was not strong enough to be able to remain entirely alone. 
But he had loved Bronja too much to hope that he could find 
again a possibility for such self-surrender as he had lost with 
her. The angels which he had so passionately desired to see, how 
could he believe any longer in their existence without Bronja? 
Thus Heaven itself became for him desolate and empty. 
This loss must have been a particularly severe one for the 
utterly desolate boy. Bronja, with whom he had found free- 
dom from his guilt feeling and forgiveness for his evil prac- 
tices in their common piety, had forsaken him. ‘‘Heaven 
itself . . . became desolate and empty.’’ Boris, whose self- 
reproaches had been suppressed with difficulty, experienced 
Bronja’s death as a punishment from Heaven for his fulfilled 
death wishes against his father. A permanent relationship 
to Bronja, his mother-imago, is not allowed him — it is 
apparently not granted him by Heaven. 
And now, when the entire apparent success of the treat- 
ment has been shaken by Bronja’s death, an event breaks upon 
little Boris which must finally drive him to suicide. Ghéri- 


danisol cannot stand him: 


.... he is tender, graceful, almost girlish. All that irritates and 
embitters the vigorous Ghéridanisol. It is as if when looking 
at this sensitive child he feels that instinctive antipathy which 
in a herd drives the strong animal against the weak one. . . How- 
ever that may be, Ghéridanisol experiences his antipathy for 
little Boris as something excitingly pleasureful. 
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His cousin Strouvilhou is the man to whom the Polish physi- 
cian once gave the talisman of little Boris. Strouvilhou, be. 
seiged by Ghéridanisol, gives up the talisman, ‘‘together with 
the directions for making use of it.’’ Now poor little Boris 
finds 


....at his place as he entered the work shop that piece of 
parchment which he could barely still remember. He had 
banished it from his memory, together with everything else 
which had to do with the ‘magic’ of his first years in the Gym- 
nasium, with that doubtful ‘magic’ of which he was now ashamed. 
At first he did not recognize his old ‘talisman’ because Ghéri- 
danisol had surrounded the magic formula, ‘Gas—Telephone— 
Hundred Thousand Rubles,’ with a wide red and black margin 
on the corners and lines of which climbed frivolous and ex- 
cellently drawn miniature devils. These vignettes gave the parch- 
ment a fantastic appearance, somewhat infernal, though Ghéri- 
danisol, a poisonous lure which would be certain to have its 
effect on little Boris. ... 

Perhaps this whole machination was nothing but a gamble. 
But this gamble succeeded beyond all expectations. Boris (who 
was alone in the work shop) blushed.a fiery red, looked con- 
fusedly from side to side, and did not see Ghéridanisol who, 
hidden behind the door, was observing him. Boris could not 
have suspected him, could not in the least explain how the 
talisman had come there. This evil relic seemed to have fallen 
from Heaven, or rather to have risen up out of Hell. Now 
Boris, with his intelligence, would doubtless have had the inner 
ability to throw off this kind of boarding-school conspiracy with 
a mocking shrug of the shoulders. Here, however, a dangerously 
fateful past with all its fantasies reappeared before him. . . Boris 
took the talisman and slipped it into his woolen sailor blouse. 
During the rest of the day he was as if possessed by the memory 
of those magical practices. Until late in the evening he fought 
against a satanic temptation. Then in his room, because he 
no longer had the strength, he gave over his despairing struggle. 

He felt as if he must now be lost, as if he would sink into an 
abyss, endlessly distant from the regions of the angel. But he 
really wanted to fall thus drugged into the unknown, and he 
procured for himself, just out of this sensation of decline, his 
bitter pleasure. 

Through Bronja’s death Boris is banned from Heaven: 
he grumbles against Heaven—which had not forgiven him 
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after all—and masochistically enjoys the torment of this 
relapse. In the description of the suicide it seems as if little 
Boris were subjected to the life-destroying test of courage 
only in order to gain the esteem of his comrades: 
And, in spite of all the sorrow in his heart, he maintained in 
the depths of his damnation such an urge to surrender, such an 
agony over the despising attitude of his comrades, that he would 


have exposed himself to any danger, however absurd, in order 
to win a bit of esteem from them. 


The impelling motive to suicide, however, is surely to be 
found in the relapse into masturbation, although his rela- 
tionship to his comrades and the narcissistic injury over the 
contempt with which they treated him certainly caused Boris 
to feel this relapse more keenly. 

Boris believed that he was guilty of the death of his 
father, brought about through his magical practices. A 
repetition of this magic, therefore, signified a repetition of 
the deed. And, as a result of his attitude of passive-feminine 
surrender to the father growing out of his mother-identifica- 
tion, he deemed it doubly worthy of the punishment of death. 
When his comrades appeared and communicated to him the 
demands of the Brotherhood of the Strong, ‘‘The strong 
man cares nothing for his life,’’ then Boris felt ‘‘a seething 
tumult in his head. But he forced himself to cold-blooded- 
ness.”” He therefore already had a presentiment that he 
would have to exhibit this evidence of bravery. And when 
the drawing of lots was to determine who should be the one 
to show this proof, then 

Boris was angry that they were cheating; but he spoke no word. 

Why should he have protested? He knew that he was lost. He 

lifted not a finger to save himself. Yes, even if the lot had fallen 

to one of the other three, he would have offered to substitute 
for the other, so great was his despair. 


Boris felt, therefore, from the beginning that he would be 
the victim of suicide, and one can well assume that out of his 
enormous feeling of guilt and out of anxiety over the result 
of his crime renewed through his masturbation, he fled into 
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self-destruction. In this way he would do to himself what 
he wished to do a second time to his father. Abandoned 
by his mother imago whose “mere existence signified for him 
a forgiveness of his guilt, he preferred rather to inflict 
upon himself the one adequate punishment than to live on 
in anxious torment and remorse, despised because of his 
girlishness. 

The form and immediate circumstances of the suicide 
of little Boris are likewise intimately connected with his 
femininity, for although he is absolutely convinced from the 
beginning that he must die, nevertheless, in keeping with his 
attitude, he permits himself to be forced to suicide by the 
others. 

Now we know that 


eer the ego can kill itself only when, the object-cathexis 
having been withdrawn upon it, it can treat itself as an object— 
that primordial reaction on the part of the ego to all objects in 
the outer world.(4) 


In little Boris nothing can be observed of the sort of 
hate impulse which the suicide turns back upon himself. 
But the ambivalence manifested at first in the behavior to- 
ward Bronja permits the conclusion that Boris was also once 
dominated by strongly opposed emotions, that is, by hate 
and love. That he also had strong death wishes against his 
father can be concluded from the fact that he takes upon 
himself the guilt for his father’s death because of his prac- 
tices. One can therefore assume that the relapse into mas- 
turbation reactivated the death wishes. Then, out of anxiety, 
he turned the impulse to murder against himself while, at 
the same time, he identified himself with the object of his 
death wishes, thereby killing the father again through his 
own suicide. There are also certainly at work here uncon- 
scious hate impulses of little Boris against his comrades, 
impulses which, as a result of his passive-feminine attitude, 
he turns against himself. The suicide is also in a certain 
sense an act of revenge upon his comrades who treated him 
so badly. 
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We may therefore recognize the essential motives for 
the suicide of little Boris in the enormously intensified guilt 
feelings brought on by the relapse into masturbation with 
its significance of killing the father a second time, in the 
anxiety, in the tendencies to self-punishment, and in the 
unconscious death wishes which are directed against himself. 
Particular importance is thereby taken on by the death of 
little Bronja, whose loss robs Boris of his only love object. 
The identification with Bronja is the reason for Boris’s com- 
plete lack of adjustment to reality and for his inability to 
establish a normal relationship with boys of his own age, 
both of which further the suicide committed under such 
strange circumstances. 

From the material deriving from the analysis of Boris’s 
suicide the question posed at the beginning of this article 
answers itself, namely, whether a work of art which is ob- 
viously under the influence of psychoanalysis can neverthe- 
less make a contribution to the solution of a psychoanalytic 
problem. If the motives of the child suicide here uncovered 
make no new contribution to the psychology of suicide, they 
are nonetheless at least set forth in the novel and, although 
they could not be demonstrated without the help of the in- 
struments of analysis, they offer a confirmation of what is 
already known. 

If one is of an inquiring disposition, then another ques- 
tion, the answering of which seems particularly tempting, 
thrusts itself to the fore during the reading of this novel. 
From what does the strong and intense effect come which 
proceeds from the person of the little suicide? Why does he 
evoke such particular sympathy? 

We already know that in such cases our sympathies with 
a work of art, apart from the purely esthetic effect, can be 
traced back to the fact that we identify particularly easily 
with the hero. Through this identification we are obviously 
placed in the position of enjoying pleasureful ‘‘fantasies 
without any reproach and without shame.’ It is clear that 
the experiences of little Boris, his inner struggle against his 
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‘practices,’ his anxiety, his guilt feeling, and his relation- 
ship to little Bronja must reactivate a bit of repressed child- 
hood wishes and fantasies in all of us. The identification 
with the child hero is especially pleasureful because, as adults, 
we can more easily permit ourselves the gratification of infant- 
ile fantasies through it. And if the little hero attains to 
real tragic greatness through his suicide, then our warm 
sympathy and pity are surely an expression of satisfaction 
for the gratification of so many hidden fantasies and un- 
acknowledged wishes. 
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